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t’s their crisis 


Viake them pay! 


IN THE JUNE GENERAL 
Election the Irish work- 
ing class dealt an impor- 
tant blow to the parties of 
the ruling class and to 
their 60-year charade of 
providing democratic “al- 
ternatives” to each other. 
They were left unable to 
rule without sharing 
power and thus risking 
the exposure of their his- 
toric swindle of the Irish 
working class and poor. 


But the gains made by the 
left could all too easily be 
squandered. The working 
class and “left” deputies must 
make sure the capitalist par- 
ties do not get off the hook. 
The new period must be one of 
determined struggle both in- 
side, and above all outside, 
the Dail, to follow through 
with resistence tothe cuts. 


Since Irish “democracy” 4 
was established in the ’20s & = ' 


the two competing wings of 


the Irish bourgeoisie have to- 
gether held over 80% of Dail . 


seats. During most of that 
time the political representa- 
tives of the working class 


were somarginalizedthatthe _ 


capitalist parties formed both 


the government and the “op- , 


pesttion’. But not always. 
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ernment—with Labour again 
bailing out Fine Gael! The 
whole programme of cuts be- 
gan in earnest then, and 
when the consequences 
threatened to destroy Labour 
after 4 years in a capitalist 
austerity-Government, they 
were replaced by Fianna Fail, 
supported by Fine Gael and 
the new right-wing Progres- 
sive Democrats. It is no small 
satisfaction to see O’Malley’s 
PD party slashed from 14 to6 
seats by the resentment of 
the masses at these cuts. 


Haughey’s attempt to grab 
absolute power for his party 
alienated large sectigns of the 
bourgeoisie themselves who 
were more than happy with 
the austerity programme he 
was forced to push while de- 
pending on Dukes and 
O’Malley. It was the health 


x 





cuts, however, which raised 
the anger of the working class 
and the urban poor to a white 
heat against all of the swin- 
dlers of the Right. 


But the Irish working class 
was not simply content to 
deny both FF and FG/PD a 
majority—they swung 
clearly to the left and regis- 
tered a distinct class vote far 
bigger than any seen since 
1969. 


In that year Labour got 
17% nationally and 28% in 
Dublin. This time the com- 
bined vote for Labour, Work- 
ers Party, Jim Kemmy and 
Tony Gregory added up to 
15.4% nationally, andin Dub- 
lin 22.6%. In the Euro Elec- 
tion the national vote for La- 
bour and WP leapt to 17%. 


But Labour’s results 20 







4 et ceee TaSer Pe De with 7 WP sects plus 2 second seat for himself 


years ago were only a begin- 
ning in the fight for the po- 
litical independence of the 
working class in Ireland. In 
1989 the vote is fragmented 
and is still well below the 
1969 level. However, the re- 
sult has clearly reversed the 
decline which saw Labour 
drop to 6% of the popular vote 
in recent years. It gives new 
heart to the working class 
movement. 


But if that new confidence 
is not translated quickly into 
real mass campaigns of 
struggle against the auster- 
ity measures of the govern- 
ment, then all the gains could 
rapidly be squandered. La- 
bour, WP, Kemmy and Gre- 
gory have only 24 seats out of 
166. Spring and DeRossa are 
refusing full co-operation, as 
if there were any real differ- 
: — ences between them 
any more than be- 
tween the capitalist 
parties. Spring re- 
fused a deal on votes 
* for the Senate, so 
.. deRossa tried to doa 
"= deal with Fine Gael! 
They all have a rec- 
ord of collaboration 

with the capitalist 
parties. They all be- 
ee lieve in putting 
working class 
struggle in second 
place to their own 
parliamentary posi- 
tion and the belief in 
their own Dail rheto- 
ric. 


Even now when 
mass sentiment 
among workers de- 
ters Labour and WP 
from directly sup- 
Bporting  Haughey, 
Spring offered him- 
self as broker to the 
bourgeoisie in form- 
ing a coalition for the 
sake of “the nation”. 
| De Rossa was oozing 
with sympathy for 
his capitalist col- 
leagues, recording 
that he was aware of 
the “difficult and 
‘painful decisions” 
facing them in form- 
ingacoalition! 





| It is clear, there- 
fore, that these self- 
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upon. They must be 
forced to unite in a 
fighting opposition 
in the Dail. 


Labour and Workers Party 
must be forced to defend and 
call out support for every 
struggle ofrank and file trade 
unionists, of students, unem- 
ployed and community action 
groups opposing the cuts. 


¢ Mobilise the trade un- 
ion rank and file, the un- 
employed and the work- 
ing class communities 
onto the road of struggle 
against the rule of the 
capitalists 


¢ Fight all new cuts. Re- 
store all cuts in health, 
education, welfare and 
local services. 


e Fight for massive 
schemes of useful public 
employment to give jobs 
to allthe unemployed. 

e Break the collabora- 
tion of the union leaders 
with the ruling class! 
Smash the ICTU/Haughey 
Programme for Economic 
Recovery! 


e Fight privatisation! 
Defend alljobs! 


Make the Irish ruling 
class pay the cost of their 
crisis! 





‘in the next 
election... 


Labour and WP must be 
compelled to refuse any 
form of support whatever 
to either political wing of 
the capitalist class, evenif 
it meansa new election. 





In such a new General 
Election, enough candidates 
must be stood in every con- 
stituency to enable the work- 
ing class to vote for a com- 
plete alternative govern- 
ment! 


Labour and WP have no 
interestin taking such astep, 
however. Where they refuse 
to fight, therefore, Trades 
Councils must be won to con- 
vene open democratic confer- 
ences of rank and file activ- 
ists to put up trade union 
candidates and mobilise sup- 
port for them. 


Such “workers primaries” 
must mobilise support for a 
government of the trade un- 
ions and working class par- 
ties around a programme of 
struggle against cuts and for 
the most burning needs of the 
working class! # 


China 
and political 
revolution 





Marxism and 
the French 
Revolution 


Lenin onthe 
| Soviet 
| Nationalities 





Re-instate 
Rabbitte & 
Gilmore! 


ITGWU general secretary  Klr- 
wan and his cronles sacked two 


officials Pat Rabbitte and 
Eamonn Gilmore with immedl- 
ate effect from the day they 
signed on as newly-elected Dall 
deputies for the Workers Party. 


It was a comtemptible sectar- 
lan act carried out with Il-dls- 
gulsed hatred by the most arro- 
gant trade unlon bosses. Fearful 
of losing ground to WP In the 
ITGWU, a secret session of the 
pro-Labour and pro-Flanna Fall Ex- 
ecutive of the Union changed the 
80-year tradition of giving leave to 
officials elected to represent 
working class Interests. The re- 
fusal to talk to the two WP offi- 
clals, the lack of notice etc., and 
the changing of locks on Liberty 
Hall, ls worthy of the most noxious 
capitalist employer. 


We call on militants to mobilise 
to force Kirwan and Carroll to re- 
Instate the two immediately! 


Rabbitte and Gilmore are 
unelected bureaucrats then- 
selves, and we criticise thelr rell- 
ance on the High Court to try and 
block thelr sacking Instead of 
mobilising the rank and file In 
thelr defence and for trade unlon 
democracy. We nevertheless 
clearly take thelr side against a 
reactionary attack by the most 
right-wing union bosses. Just 
when the urgent need Is for the 
maximum unity In the fight 
agalnst the bosses on both trade 
union and parliamentary fronts, 
Kirwan and his cronies prefer to 
do the work of the bosses. 


Relnstate the two, but fight for 
the election of all officials! & 
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of Sinn Féin 


THE OUTCOME of the General and Eu- 
ropean elections is nothing less than a 
disaster for Sinn Féin. Having got 1.9% of 
the vote in 1987 they argued then that 
their poor showing was partly due to the 
lack of organization, it being the first 
election fought by the post-abstentionist 
Sinn Féin. They set out to match the 
successes of their comrades inthe North, 
by involving themselves more deeply in 
community politics in the South. After 
two years, therefore, Sinn Féin could 
have realistically anticipated a signifi- 
cant improvement in their vote. 


The election was called against the back- 


| ground of a two year massive ruling class 


assault by Fianna Fail on the working class in 
Ireland and the stepping up of repression and 
extradition etc. It seems, therefore, hardly 
credible that any radical Republian organiza- 
tion, let alone one that calls itself Socialist— 
would fail toimprove its position. And yet that 
is the stark reality. Sinn Féin’s vote fell to 
1.2% of the total electorate at the very mo- 
ment when the anger and hatred of tens and 
thousands of workers and their families 
brought increased support for the Workers 
Party and Labour. It contested 24 seats in 


| 1987 and only 12 in 1989. In the same 12 


areas, however, it mobilized fewer first pref- 
erences votes than two years ago. 


The feeble efforts of Sinn Féin to explain 


_ away the debacle is the purest wishful think- 


ing, a blind refusal to look reality in the face. 
Certainly censorship was one underlying fac- 
tor, but to claim that Sinn Féin was “censored 
out of the contest” (APRN 22nd June) does not 
square with reality—a reality that Sinn Féin, 
before polling day, were only too eager to de- 
scribe in very different terms. For example, 
reporting the anger and disgust with Fianna 
Fail over their policies, especially in Cavan/ 
Monaghan, Republican News said this: 
The censorship and lies which prevent people 
in the rest of the 26 counties from finding out 
about conditions in occupied Ireland just 
don't work in the northern part of this con- 
stituency. (APRN, June 15, p.4) 


Absolutely correct. But why, then, did Sinn 
Féin’s O’Caolain only get 600 or so more first 
preferences than in 1987, andin a campaign 
where neither the Workers Party nor Labour 
Party nor Greens participated? And, surely, if 
itis true that censorship has little effect on in- 
fluencing opinion in Cavan/Monaghan, it is 
equally likely to cut little ice in Donegal, 


_ where Sinn Féin saw their vote fall signifi- 
| cantly. Similarly, if censorship in the North 
had little impact on support for Sinn Féin in 
- Belfast and Derry in the recent local elections, 


where their community activists had been to 
the fore, why is it any more likely to effect 
working class communities in Dublin where 
Sinn Féin’s Christy Burke and others have for 
years been centrally involved in community 


| politics? It won’t wash. The failure of Sinn 
| Féin, therefore, has to be sought elsewhere, in 


the politics of the Republican movement. 


Sinn Féin fought the elections on a political 
programme just as ‘extreme’ as that of the 
Workers Party or Labour. Putting it another 
way, the solutions it argued for to deal with 
the crisis facing the Irish working class and 
oppressed were just as reformist and bank- 
rupt as these dyedin the wool defenders of the 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


Just like them Sinn Féin’s manifesto made 


no reference to the fact that the South is a 


capitalist state whose ruling class sought to 
make the working class and the oppressed 
pay the price of their crisis. Similarly, no- 
where in the manifesto is there any mention 
that in areal fightback against these policies, 
the Irish working class can have no illusions 
In a peaceful, parliamentary road to social 
change. 





Instead of the platitudes of Sinn Féin (or the 
Workers Party or Labour) therefore, we need 
to start from a strategy of resistance and 


struggle by the working class and labour move- | 
ment, in the workplaces and communities, to | 


all the points of attack by the Irish and British 
ruling classes—closures, cutbacks, repression, 
women’s rights etc. Such a strategy, alone, can 
begin to tap the anger and hatred so clearly 


expressed in the elections; begin to mobilize | 


and unite the masses in town and country to 
drive back the enemy on all the fronts of 
attack; begin to fuse together hundreds of 
thousands of the exploited and the oppressed 
for the goal, not of the Leinster House talk- 
shop, but a genuine workers’ state under the 
democratic control of the masses themselves. 


In rejecting such a perspective, Sinn Féin’s 


‘reformism’ made it indistinguishable from | 


Labour or the Workers Party. However, these 
maintain significant advantages over Sinn 
Féin, in terms of their ability to relate to and 
draw upon the support of workers. Both have 
established important bases within the labour 
and trade union movement. However inade- 
quately and cynically, they have used their 











gq erry Adams’ state- 
ment to this year’s 
Sinn Féin Ard 
Fheis, that the Irish 
(read Sinn Féin) should 
dictate the terms on 
which groups in Britain 
should campaign in soli- 
darity with “their” 
struggle, has provided 
a convenient rationale 
for the supporters of the 
Time To Go charter in 
Britain. 

Time To Go was launched 
in June 1988 by 100 celebri- 
ties, including figures from the 
political, arts and academic 
worlds. Its avowed aim is to 
enable Irish solidarity work 
to break out of the “far left 
ghetto” it has been in since 
1969. The leaders of Time To 
Go say that the best way to do 






this is to tap the reservoir of | 


support for British with- 
drawal expressedin countless 
opinion polls. 


The problem is that this 
mass sentiment has, for the 
most part, nothing to do with 
sympathy for the plight of the 
anti-Unionist masses of 
Northern Ireland. It has eve- 
rything to do with reactionary 
British nationalism. This is 
why the reservoir of support 
for “withdrawal” co-exists 
with mass support for the 
British Army and the RUC 
when they murder, torture, 
imprison and harass the anti- 
Unionist community in the 


North. 


Adams has been only too 
willing to add both his sup- 
port for the Time To Go proj- 


| | ect and his venom against 
_ those groups whose principled 


position is attacked for dar- 
ing to assume that “they were 
more republican than the IRA” 


| because they call for “Troops 


om 


uro” 


13.4% down to 9.2% 
positions in the unions and in the Dail to 
relate to workers in struggle, especially in the 
tax demos, the health protests, the fight against 


educations cuts etc. etc. They have built a | 


whole network of links which organically make 
them an important focus for working class as- 
pirations, all the more so in periods when the 
ruling class goes on the offensive. 

Sinn Féin’s “community politics” in the 
South, while undoubtedly establishing a ‘pro- 
file’ among sections of the poorer workers, has 
been unable to make serious inroads into the 
bedrock organs of the Irish working class. 
Moreover, the fact that it remains defined by 
its nationalist ideology makes this task all the 
more difficult. Whereas in the North, in the 
context of the continuing denial of democratic 
rights to the anti unionist minority, this ideol- 
ogy can still appear to offer a way forward to 
sections of the masses there, as a practical 
programme of struggle for the working classin 
North or South it is patently irrelevant and 
diversionary. Their claim, for example, that 
the attacks on Irish workers are due tothe 
selling out of “national sovereignty” to foreign 
interests by “national traitors” is a useless ab- 
straction. And the claim that resistance to 
these attacks can be built around a platform of 
national “independence and unity” is false. 


The lessons of these elections, including the 
North, where Sinn Féin lost out to the SDLP, 
underlines the bankruptcy ofSinn Féin’s whole 
political strategy. The message is crystal clear 
that what remains to be built is a revolution- 
ary working class party which takes up the 
struggle for national independence as part of 
the fight to establish a workers state in Ire- 
land. 


Published by the Irish Workers’ Group, /rish section of the 
Movement for a Revolutionary Communist International (MRCI) 
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Out Now and Self-Determi- 
nation for the Irish People as 
a Whole”. 


The Socialist Workers Party 
(the large far-left group linked 
tothe Irish SWM) rather than 
challenge this perspective, 
have now in fact become the 


The much-trumpeted 
“all-Ireland anti-imperi- 
alist mass movement” 
called for by Sinn Féin in 
January turned its back 
on any perspective of 
action. It claimed thata 
campaign of propaganda 
instead on a “broad 
basis” in the South 
would rally popular 
sentiment for a British 
withdrawal movement at 
a later stage. (See Class 
Struggle No.13) 


The result was the 
“Forum for A DemocraticAl- 
ternative” (FADA) /=long/ 
which has held seminars 
intended for trade unionists, 
and cultural and media 
persons etc. These events 
drew in no new forces 
whatever, unless “new 


| forces” means giving a 


platform to the moribund 
Stalinists of the CPI who | 
were were invited to lecture 
the tiny FADA attendances 
in their own dead-end 
reformist nationalism. 


For Sinn Féin this front 


| had no meaning other than 


to advance their electoral 
prospects by attempting to 
present nationalism as an 
answer to the economic and 
social problems of southern 


main foot-soldiers of Time To 
Go. They now publicly accept 
that the basic principle for 
Irish solidarity work is “the 
simple demand for British 
Withdrawal”. 


The Labour Committee on 
Ireland, despite having con- 
ference-policy in favour of 
building “the largest possible 
anti-imperialist withdrawal 
contingent ... on the basis of 
Troops Out Now, Self-Deter- 
mination for the Irish People” 
has totally jettisoned this 
position in practice. Almost 
every organization with a for- 
mal commitment to anti-im- 
perialism on Ireland has been 
content to assemble around 


Time To Go 
OF: 111) 1F2) F244 


Ducks the 
issues 





the banner of Labour MP Clare 
Short’s Time To Gocampaign. 


However, in its pursuit ofa 
broad mass withdrawal move- 
ment, TTG has been obliged 
to remain silent on the actual 
events of the Irish war—from 
the Gibraltar killings and the 
Sinn Féin ban to the Birming- 
ham Six andthe Guilford Four 
appeal. The rationale behind 
this silenceis, in Clare Short’s 
words, to “draw in new sup- 
porters for British with- 
drawal, to avoid leaving it to 
the far left, with everyone 
feeling paralysed.” 


But the new supporters 
have failed to materialize. 
Instead it is the Left and the 
Irish solidarity organizations 
that are making up the num- 
bers in TTG and sacrificing 
what anti-imperialist prin- 
ciples they have for the sake 
of “unity”. It is the lure of the 
fictitious broad mass move- 
ment which preventsthe SWP, 


workers and petit-bourgeci- 
sie. 


In rejecting the aim of 
openly building an action- 
front against repression and 
for Troops Out, the Republi- 
can architects of the FADA 
roadshow repeatedly 
pointed to the “success” of 
the “broad consensus” 
method of Time To Go in 
Britain which sought only to 
appeal to the “lowest 
common denominator” of 
awareness. 


While the SWP were 
more than eager to immerse 
themselves in such oppor- 
tunism in Britain, their 
sister-group in Ireland, 
however, had to take a 
different tack. 


SWM not only (correctly) 
rejects the nationalist 
propaganda of Sinn Féin, 
but goes further to argue 
that the notion of national 
oppression has no relevance 
whatever to understanding 
the political realities of the 
Southern economy and 
state. This is an economistic 
view which IWG has consis- 
tently fought against. 
However, SWM has sup- 
ported FADA in calling for a 


national demonstration near 


LCl and the rest from fighting 
for their own positions, from 
campaigning independently 
for an anti-imperialist posi- 
tion within TTG. 


They have learned nothing 
from two decades of failed 
attempts to build this utopian 
project; from the International 
Tribunal! on Pritain’s Presence 
in 1978, the 1979 Time To Go 
Mark Icampaign, Charter’80, 
through tothe popular “single- 
issue campaigns’ of the 1980s 
around plastic bullets, strip- 
searches and the MacBride 
Principles, the hoped-for big 
break-through on Ireland has 
never come. 


What is urgently needed is 
a principled solidarity cam- 
paign in Britain based on the 
two slogans which together 
sum up the anti-imperialist 
position on Ireland within the 
imperialist country: Troops 
Out Now, Self-Determination 
for the Irish People asa Whole. 
It must be a movement based 


| centrally on the trade unions, 


with the clear aim of forcing 
British imperialism to with- 
draw. We need trade union 
action including blacking, 
demonstrations and strikes, 
not more liberal support for 
British-engineered solutions 
to the “Irish problem”. 


Workers Power (British 
section of the MRCI) has 
fought within Time To Go and 
in the LCI for an anti-Imperi- 
alist contingent on the 12th 
August demonstration, based 
on the slogans, Troops Out 
Now, Self-Determination. 


Itis calling on all forces who 
support these demands to 
maximize support for the con- 
tingent on the demonstration. 


Amassive and militantanti- 
imperialist presence on the 
Time To Go demonstration 
may spoil the party for the 
fair-weather friends of the 
Irish struggle, but it will be 
the best basis for building a 
genuine anti-imperialist soli- 
darity movement in the heart- 
lands of Ireland’s oppressors. 


FADA Puts Action on Long Finger 


the 20th anniversary of 
British Troops taking 
control in the North (Sat. 
17th August in Dublin). 
Such a demonstration must 
be supported by all socialists 
and anti-imperialists and 
built for; but one demonstra- 
tion after 8 months is not a 
perspective for action! 


But SWM, any more than 
the left of Sinn Féin, is not 
interested in raising any call 
to action. They merely want 
am abstract “propaganda 
campaign” for Troops Out, 
They write off in advance 
any chance of real mass 
action on this front, just as 
on the economic front in the 
present period of “defeat”. 
However, FADA has denied 
them the semblance of even 
such a campaign by insist- 
ing that the slogan for the 
August demo be the empty 
nationalist shibboleth “For a 
New Ireland”, with “Troops 
Out” as a secondary issue to 
placate the “left”. 


Socialists must rally ind- 
ependent support for this 
demo with the call to build a 
mass action-campaign on 
all the issues of repression, 
North and South, with the 
goal of Troops Out Now! & 








Labour and Workers Party 
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What’s the Difference? 


Labour and Workers’ party 
were taken by surprise by 
the swing to the left in the 
General Election. Sadly, 
they had reason to be just 
as surprised as the capi- 
talist parties at the 
strength of feeling against 
the health cuts, because 
neither party had at- 
tempted to mobilise oppo- 
sition to the cuts during 
the last two years, not to 
speak of the past six. 


Both parties have strong 
roots in the trade union bu- 
reaucracy. But as the sacking 
of Rabbitte and Gilmore 
shows, their respective fac- 
tions within the union bu- 
reaucracy are very unequal in 
power and bitterly antagonis- 
tic—Labour alone enjoys trade 
union affiliations and the 
backing of the union appara- 
tus nationwide. Neither, 
however, has a close relation 
to the most combative sections 
of rank and file workers. WP’s 
base, however, is now much 
stronger than Labour’s in the 
Dublin working class commu- 
nities. 

Both partiesrecently shifted 
rightwards. With the surren- 
der of Emmet Stagg’s Labour 
Left to consensus with the 
right at the last conference, 
Dick Spring was able to ditch 
the last remnants of Labour’s 
1969 policies of nationalisa- 
tion. At the same time, de 
Rossa’s address to the WP con- 


ference was a definite turn in 
an opportunist direction. He 
espoused “market socialism” 
and claimed that the Irish 
electorate were not prepared 
to give a mandate for nation- 
alisations. Ironically the left- 
ward swing in working class 
feeling which increased their 
vote may now be interpreted 
by Spring and deRossa as 
approval for the rightward 
shift of their politics! 

Nevertheless, WP retains 
the more “left-wing” profile of 
the two parties. Its more met- 
ropolitan urban base contrasts 
to the strongly provincial base 
of Labour. It grew through 
rivalry with Labour duringits 
disastrous Coalition period. As 
a result it strikes a more left- 
wing note in its rhetoric— 
against capitalism, against 
privatisations etc. But beyond 
the rhetoric its political prac- 
tice is essentially no different 
to that of Labour. 


As parties which are wed- 
ded above all to the defence of 
the bourgeois parliamentary 
system, who limit their con- 
cern with workers’ interests 
strictly within that frame- 
work, neither can be describe 
as a party of class struggle. 
Both believe in “reforming” 
capitalism in the hope of a 
better life for the masses. At 
best WP can still claim to 
espouse a more “left” version 
of reformism. 


WP is a party, however, 


After June 29 strike in Derry... 
Mobilize against 
privatization 


THATCHER’S belated 
privatisation of the major 
strongholds ofindustry in 
the Six Counties is only 
the most visible and dra- 
matic aspect of her eco- 
nomic offensive being 
waged at workers’ ex- 
pense throughout the 
North. 


Workers in the public and 
health services unions 
NIPSA, COHSE and NUPE 
at local level struck back at 
privatization measuresin the 
Derry-Strabane-Limavady 
region in a one-day strike on 
June 29th. 


The Western Health and 
Social Services Board is 
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All workers, socialists and 
republicans should unite 
behind the call of thew health 
workers to spread support for 
their action. 


Local action committees must 
be built to broaden out the 
response to the cuts into a 
movement uniting activistsin 
the communities and a trade 
unionrank and file movement. 


The leaders of the same un- 
ions issued a statement at- 
tacking privatisation of serv- 
ices and calling for a “united 
front” with Church leaders, 
political parties and commu- 
nity groups into which they 
would submerge their local 


trade union organisations and 
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driven ideologically by a nu- 
cleus of Stalinists. It was they 
who transformed it at the be- 
ginning of the 70s from a left- 
Republican tendency among 
urban petty-bourgeois ele- 
ments into a pro-Kremlin 
party based among white-col- 
lar trade unionists. In the 
process it also adopted a thor- 
oughly reactionary position 
towards Unionism and Brit- 
ish imperialism in Ireland. 
The Workers’ Party, in its 
secretiveness, in its lack of 
any open debate or differences, 
combines elements of tradi- 
tional Republican conspirato- 
rial attitudes with Stalinist 
bureaucratic centralism. 


In seeking greater electoral 
respectability, however, WP 
has used the cover of Gor- 
bachev's reformism to justify 
a conscious move in the direc- 
tion of what it calls “social 
democracy”. Thus deRossa 
openly expressed an interest 
in sitting with Labour in the 
“Socialist” Group in the EC 
parliament rather than with 
the “Communists”, a move 
which Labour’s hostile reac- 
tion made impossible! 


Labour and Workers’ Party 
must both now be recognised 
as parties of the working 
class—though not for the 
working class! They are in 
Lenin’s term “bourgeois work- 
ers parties” because their 
central strategy is to form a 
parliamentary government 








THE PAST YEAR has wit- 
messed a huge leap in 


awareness of the growing 


threat to the giohal envi- 
fares om the ozome hole. 
document om the envi- 
ronment during the 
elections. 


But it was the Green 
Party who shocked the es- 
tablishment and themselves 
with the only electoral gains 
on this issue — a seat in the 
Dail for Roger Garland and 
an average 7.3% of the vote 
in two Euro constituencies. 
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within the capitalist system, 
while basing themselves on 
the working class. The real 
needs of the workers at each 
point, such as direct resistance 
to cuts in health, welfare and 
wages, are always secondary 
to parliamentary considera- 
tions. 


Nevertheless, a vote for ei- 
ther is progressive as against 
a vote for the capitalist par- 
ties. Faced with the continu- 
ing need to break the majority 
of workers from illusions in 
Fianna Fail, and lacking a 
revolutionary alternative as 
yet, militants should call for 
votes for both parties where 
they have candidates, in elec- 
tions at the present time. 


But we must fight at the 
same time to mobilise the 
class for a programme of 
struggle which places clear 
demands upon Labour and WP 
deputies to defend and ad- 
vance those struggles. Thatis 
the only way to combat the 
illusion that these parties 
might ever fundamentally 
challenge capitalism. 


As workers enter into 
struggle and place demands 
on Labour and WP, the bank- 
rupt rhetoric of the Springs 
and deRossas will be exposed 
for the lie thatitisin practice. 
Acting independently wher- 
ever the reformist bureauc- 
racy refuses to struggle, work- 
ers will begin to create the 
kind ofaction councils and the 
revolutionary party whichcan 
ultimately overthrow capital- 
ism and replace the sham of 
bourgeois parliamentary 
democracy with a Workers’ 
Republic. @ 


What does this signify? 


Clearly it was not the 
specific programme of the 
Irish Green Party that won 
the votes. Rather, at a time 
of major swing against the 
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sung transfers that these 
were mainly urban voters, 
half of them supporters of 
Labour and the Workers 


Party. 


The Green movement 
throughout Europe has 
created several progressive 
campaigns against capitalist 
depredations on the environ- 
ment (as well raising some 
demands which workers 
could not support). Many 
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the left was the gen- 
eral response throughout 
the far left as wellasamong 
the reformists. 


The widespread anger at the 
government, and especially 
the mass anger of workers and 
the poor against health cuts, 
proved that the basis exists 
and has existed for some time 
for organising a fightback. 


The Irish Workers Group 
has insisted on this viewright 
throughout the two years that 
Class Struggle has been pub- 
lished as a fighting propa- 
ganda paper. 

Time and again we called 
upon the other left groups — 
who claim to offer a revolu- 
tionary alternative to re- 
formism—to join in building 
the nucleus of an action-front 
to rally workers and working 
class communities against the 
cuts. But Militant and the 
Socialist Workers Movement 
refused to take up any such 
perspective of struggle. 


Repeatedly the SWM told 
us that the “right” was on the 
rampage; that there was no 
point in putting out the call 
for action because there wasa 
“downturn” in the class 
struggle. 


Time and again we warned 
against their defeatism and 
argued that the only valid 
response of revolutionary so- 
cialists was to put the issue to 
thetest of struggle. That meant 
fighting to rally the minority 
of activists who could spear- 
head a fightback in the unions 
and communities. And if that 
should fail, at least an exem- 
plary action would stand to 
the credit of those calling 
themselves Marxists, revolu- 


S urprise at the swing to 





Defeatism 
of the Left 
shown up 





tionaries and Trotskyists. 


Butall along there wasclear 


evidence of a capacity and 


willingness to struggle. Two 


years ago we witnessed a 


major explosion of demonstra- 
tions against the cuts — yet 
nothing was done to build 
upon it. The Bureaucracy’s 
public strangulation of these 
campaigns was not met with 
any attempt whatever by the 
far left tocombine in an action 
front and give a militant lead. 


Soon the fruits of this t 
treachery by the whole trade 
union and reformist leader- 
ship —including officials such 
as Pat Rabbitte, now one of 
the newly arrived “lefts’— 
were seen in massive public 
sector redundancies, a rapid 
decline in health service 
availability and in the ICTU- 
Haughey pact. Again, SWM 
and Militant refused tomount 
a serious fight against the pact 
which was only narrowly car- 
ried in the mass ballot. 


Serious working class fight- 
ers must draw the lessons. 
The evidence is now clear as 
day that there is a basis fora 
fightback. That fight must be 
organised. If the meagre forces 
of the far left, who claim to be 
the alternative, do not unite 
in action to answer this need, 
let them be seen for what they 
are—revolutionariesin words 
and no better than the re- 
formists in their deeds. 


_Milttant Funks the Fight 


The Labour Party witch-hunt 
against Militant began with an 
attack on the Dublin West 
branches who had democratically 
selected Joe Higgins as candl- 
date for the D4ll elections. 


Not only was Higgins stood down 
by the party leadership (with the 
collusion of the self-styled Labour 
Left) but the branches which re- 
sisted were all dissolved. 


The result was that there were 
few activists avallable for or en- 
thused about canvassing for the 
replacement candidate, TUI 
member Eamon Tuffey. In this pre- 
dominantly working class area 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael each 
took 2 seats and WP took one. 


We believe that Militant, had 
they been serious In thelr fight for 
democratic principles in the La 
bour Party, should have openly 


particular issues which the 
Greens were the first to 


champion are today issues of 


vital importance to the 
socialist and working class 
movement to urgently take 


up, Dut with a perspective of 


class struggle, and not with 
the illusions of the Greens. 
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Green parties, taken as a 
wnole, are utopian. They 


claim to be neither capitalist 


nor socialist. They in fact 


oppose the further industrial 


and technological develop- 
ment of society rather than 
bringing this development 


under the democratic contro] 


of the producing class—the 
workers. The Irish Greens 
have called for higher prices 
to reduce the use of electric- 
ity, and for worksharing 
with loss of pay to equalise 
downwards: the iwingc 


fought to win local activists and 
national support In the Labour 
movement by standing Joe Higgins 
on a programme of struggle in 
deflance of the Labour Party's 
decision. The PR system even al 
lows for subsequent transfers to 
the official candidate, thus giving 
little grounds for accusations of 
any breach of working class soll- 
darity against the capltallst par- 
tles. It was precisely Spring’s 
action which guaranteed the seats 
to the enemy. 


Even If It meant losing a seat to 
the reformist parties, however, the 
fight for such a crucial principle of 
workers’ democracy Is the higher 
good — the right to argue for 
socialist polltics In the labour 
movement.. 


Despite being already pro- 
scribed, Militant still prefer diplo- 
macy towards the witch-hunters! 


Greens—Not So “Harmless” 


standards of the workers 
and unemployed! 


Many of their policies will 
be music to the ears of an 
Irish bourgeoisie determined 
to solve their profit crisis by 
inflicting austerity on the 
working class. Thus the 
utopianism of the Greens is 
deeply reacticnary and their 
politics must be combatted. 


The task of socialists must 
be to make organised 
workers the champions of 
environmental protection as 
one part of our overall class 
programme. No votes or 
political support whatever to 
the Greens! Joint action 
with them only on concrete 
Issues of environmental 
defence provided these do 
not conflict with the inter. 
ests of the working class! 
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RANCE WAS on the brink of 

arevolutionary explosion 

throughout the 1780s. 
Political power was the monopoly of 
a mere 1% of the population who 
were legally defined as nobles. Most 


- of their income came from fixed feu- 





dal dues extracted from the peas- 
ants who worked the gentry’s land. 
This was also the source of wealth of 


_ the other great pillar of feudal 


France-——the church, which main- 


- tained its own vast estates. 


This land-owning feudal ruling 


| class was becoming an ever greater 


brake on the developmentofFrance’s 
productive forces. Historically ex- 
empt from taxation it was depriving 
an ever more bankrupt king of a 
much needed source of revenue. The 
patchwork of local tolls and internal 
customs barriers that it maintained 
was effectively preventing the crea- 
tion of a unified national market. 
Thisin turn was retarding the devel- 
opment of trade and commerce. 

Such was the parasitism of the 
feudal ruling class that even the 
King, Louis XVI, was anxious that 
they relinquish some of their his- 
toric privileges. Louis pressed for 
the abolition of internal customs 
barriers, for establishing a tax on 
landed wealth and for the sale of 
church lands as means of revitalis- 
ing the economy and boosting the 
state’s revenues. 

Ranged against the feudal clergy 
and nobility, known as the first and 
second “Estates” stood the rest of 
French society—the Third Estate. It 
had three distinct components, all 
with their own particular grievances 
against the existing order. 

The peasants laboured under the 
burden of feudal dues and bitterly 
resented the landholdings of the 
nobility and clergy. 

In the towns the sans-culottes— 
literally whose who did not wear the 
breeches of the wealthy—were com- 
posed of a minority of wage earners 


| and a majority of independent and 


small workshop craft workers. With 
their living standards periodically 
threatened by famine and debt these 
urban masses defined themselves po- 


| litically and socially in opposition to 


the opulence and parasitism of the 
nobility and higher clergy. 

Within the Third Estate was also 
to be found a developing commercial 
and professional bourgeoisie and 
petit bourgeoisie. As producers of 
wealth the majority of them also felt 
sharply the social, economic and 
political fetters that feudalism im- 
posed on them. 

The tolls and internal customs 


hampered their freedom to trade and 
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their desire for a national market. 
The clergy and nobility’s monopoly 
of land prevented them transform- 
ing their money wealth into landed 
wealth. They resented the gross in- 
justice of the nobility’s tax exemp- 
tion and their own exclusion from 


- political office . 


The majority of French society was 
spurred intoconscious opposition and 
resistance by a mounting economic 


crisis in the 1780s. By 1788 50% of 


the state’s revenues were needed to 
simply pay the interest on its debts. 


The monarchy lookedever more des- » 


Third Estate. But it had not yet 
become a consciously revolutionary 
force. The bourgeois political lead- 
ers, recruited primarily from the 
professional classes, tended initially 
to press for equal access to office for 
all with wealth, an equal tax burden 
and a constitutional monarchy. Yet 
these very leaders were to find them- 
selves at the head of 2 revolution 
within weeks. 

They were pushed into it from 
above by amonarchy which gave in 
to the feudalists and declared the 
Estates General’s work completed. 
In defiance the Third Estate leaders 
declared themselves, in the famous 
Tennis Court Oath, to be the Na- 
tional Assembly of France on 17 June 
1789. However their project re- 
mained one of achieving an accom- 
modation, rather than a confronta- 
tion, with the monarchy. 

The Assembly leadership ceded 
immediately to liberal representa- 
tives of the aristrocracy such as 
Mirabeau and Lafayette. They 
wanted aconstitutional monarch and 
an aristocratic upper chamber mod- 
elled on the British House of Lords. 
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14 July 1789: the 
masses take the stage 





If the Third Estate were pushed 
from above into timid defiance, it 
was pressure from below that forced 
them to go much further in that 
defiance than they had previously 
dreamt of. 

On 11 and 12 July the plebeian 
masses of Paris entered the fray in 
order to smash feudalism from be- 
low. They destroyed the customs 
barriers around Paris. Meanwhile 
the Paris delegates to the Third 
Estate formed themselves into the 
Paris Commune, a bourgeois mu- 
nicipal government. 

The Commune represented an 
immediate challenge to the mon- 
arch’s power. Faced with menacing 
troop movements it began to arm 
trusted bourgeois and petit-bour- 
geois into anational guard. It wasan 
alliance of this guard, the sans-cu- 
lottes and mutinous troops which 
stormed the Bastille on 14 July, 
marking the entrance of the urban 
masses into the revolutionary crisis 
as an independent force. 

In the countryside the peasantry 
also began to break up feudalism 
from below with a wave of land sei- 
zures, the burning of manor houses 
and the destruction of records of 
feudal obligations. 

This balance of forces sums up the 
predicament and dilemma of the 
Third Estate’s leaders. They wanted 
to compromise with a monarchy and 
nobility who didn’t want to compro- 
mise with them. And that compro- 
mise proved all the more unattain- 
able as the masses acted to destroy 
the very roots of the feudal system. 

Under pressure from below the 
National Assembly declared “the 


Two hundred years ago, 


of the Bastille marked the beginning of the revo 
smooth transition from feudal to bourgeois power wo 
five years. The French Revolution remained a bourgeol 
its revolutionary violence became an inspira 


teenth century. 


Today the French bosses celebrate the bi-cent 
carnival. Book after book has been written to prove 
not have happened. It falls to the workers to celebrate the 





on 14 July 1789, insurgent Parisians captured the Bastille. The fall 
lution. The entry of the masses to spoil the 
uld happen again and again in the next 
s revolution. but its mass dimension, 
tion to radical movements throughout the nine- 


enary of their revolution with an apolitical 
that it was all a grisly accident that need 
revolution: a revolution pushed 


forward at every stage by the fore-runners of the modern working class. A revolution which 
could not have been made without the ingenuity and courage of working women. A revolution 
which gave birth to early socialist ideas and traditions of mass direct democracy. 


destruction of the feudal regime in 
its entirety” on 4 August 1789. But 
they were deluding themselves if 
they thought it was their decrees 
that would ensure that destruction. 
It was the starving women of Paris 
who marched to Versailles and re- 
turned with the the royal family as 
their virtual prisoners. 

The bourgeois leaders now began 
to use the mass revolt to impose a 
specifically bourgeois programme. In 
August 1789 their “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man” declared private 
property to be “natural, inviolable, 
imperscriptable and sacred”. In 
October they legalised charging 
interest on loans. 

In May 1790 they began to 
confiscate and sell church lands as a 
means of boosting state revenues. 
The principal beneficiaries were not 
the land hungry peasants who sim- 
ply could not afford to buy the land. 
It was the wealthy bourgeoisie them- 
selves who gained most from the 
land sales. 


¥ The masses storm the Bastille after selzing arms from Hétel des Invalides 


perately to find new sources of reve- i 
nue while the nobility refused tore- |, 
linquish its tax privileges. And for = 


the mass of the population the spectre 
of starvation and the debtors prison 


loomed as bread prices soared. In | | 
the summer of 1789 88% of a sans- | 


culotte’s income was spent on bread 
alone, with 12 % left for everything 
else! 

The trigger of the 1789 revolution 


_ was the conflict between the monar- — 4 
_ chy and the nobility; a political crisis 


within the feudal regime. Hoping to 
coax the nobility into coughing-up 
taxes Louis XVI convened th politi- 
cal representatives of the three feu- 


dal estates at an “Estates General” = eee 


for the first time since 1614. But the 
clergy and nobles refused any 
significant compromise. 

The very convocation of the Es- 
tate | 
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General had served to radical- | 





By February 1791 the full freedom 
of the grain trade had been achieved 
and all remaining internal tolls 
abolished. The sweeping away of all 
remnants of feudalism to make way 
for the capitalist market was capped 
in June 1791 by the Le Chapelier 
laws that outlawed trade union type 
organisation against the now eman- 
cipated owners of capital. 

Under its October 1789 constitu- 
tion the National Assembly divided 
France into active citizens who were 
to be those prosperous enough to 
enjoy freedom of assembly, to carry 
arms, to vote and hold office and 
passive citizens who were too poor, 
and therefore deemed toounreliable, 
to exercise any of these rights. 
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1791: the Third Estate’s 
project breaks down 





The entire project of the Third 
Estates leaders required that the 
masses remain “passive citizens”. It 
also required the passivity of the 
church, nobility and the monarch. It 
broke down because it failed to se- 
cure any of these things. | 

Between the summer of 1789 and 
June of 1791 there was an uneasy 
dual power between the King and 
the Assembly. This was the period of 
the most intensive programme of 
capitalist legislation. But beneath 
the surface that dual power was 
breaking down. 

By 1791 the monarchies of Eu- 
rope, in conjunction with large co- 
horts of emigré French nobles, were 
massing their forces to rescue their 
class brother Louis XVI. The French 
bourgeoisie’s ,revolution, whether 
they liked it or not, was being inter- 
nationalised. In June of 1791 Louis 

himself attempted to flee France in 
order to put himself at the head ofa 
counter-revolutionary offensive to 
resolve the situation in his favour. 
With his capture and return to Paris 
the days of pretence at constitutional 


monarchy were clearly numbered. 

But the October 1789 constitution 
was also being broken up from be- 
low. In Paris in particular sans-cu- 
lottes were increasingly defying their 
“nassive” status by joining political 
clubs. By 1790 the 48 sections of 
Paris each had their own regularly 
meeting popular assemblies open to 
every citizen. They in turn had their 
own committees and recallable dele- 
gates. On an all-Paris basis those 
committees were co-ordinated by a 
commune of recallable delegates. 

If the King’s “flight to Varennes” 
signalled the end of one type of dual 
power, the rise of the Paris sections 
and the sans-culotte Commune sig- 
nalled the emergence of a new dual 
power between the Third Estate's 
Assembly and this network of plebe- 
ian democracy. 

The spectre of counter-revolution, 
the King’s attempted escape and the 
exhilaration of self-organisation all 
served to radicalise the sections and 
accelerate the development of a 
distinct sans-culotte form of political 
radicalism. Ithada profoundly egalli- 
tarian character with regular de- 
mandg for limiting ownership and 
for a tax on the rich. It was also 
increasingly republican and anti- 
clerical inits conviction that the King 
andthe church, as bastions of the old 
order, could not be relied on to de- 
fend revolutionary France against 
its enemies. 


SPEER BRR ESS 
1792: the rise and fall of 
the Girondins 





Squeezed between the radicalised 
sans-culottes and monarchist reac- 
tion the bourgeoisie’s political lead- 
ership fragmented into a series of 
loose political groupings with their 
own particular strategies for defend- 
ing their revolution. 

The strategy of reform at home 
and international peaceful coexis- 
tence hadclearly failed-Against that 
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W The women of Paris march on Versailles 


delegates for the Bordeaux region— 
the Girondins—saw the solutionina 
policy of war. They hoped this would 
boost French commerce at the ex- 
pense of Britain in particular. And 
they also argued that the war would 
bind sans-culottes and monarch 
togther in a common bond of patriot- 
ism. 

Ranged against the Girondins was 
the coalition of Jacobin clubs. Named 
after the Dominican (Jacobin) mon- 
astery that the “Society of Friends of 
the Constitution” metin, the Jacobin 
clubs extended their influence in the 
major French cities during late 1792 
and early 1793. In line with many of 
the spontaneousinstincts of the sans- 
culottes they saw the rooting out of 
the enemy within as the priority 
over and above foreign war. As such 
they opposed the Girondin war pol- 
icy. 

The Jacobins were the radical 
democratic wing of the French bour- 
geoisie. Led by Robespierre, St Just 
and Danton they were that section 
most intransigently committed to 
rooting out the remnants of the old 
order,. They saw the salvation of the 
French Revolution as being possible 
only in alliance with, and through 
concessions to, the sans-culottes 
themselves. Socially, the Jacobins 
were far more rooted in the profes- 
sional world of lawyers and journal- 
ists. 
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A Danton 
As with the previous Legislative 


Assembly and Constituent Assem- | 


bly the majority of delegates were 


never aligned directly with any of 


the main factions. 
As the Girondin armies suffered 


defeat the growing militancy of the | 


sans-culottes was focused against the 
king and his potential allies in a 
counter-revolutionary uprising. The 


summer of 1792 saw the sans-cu- | 


lottes and provincial National Guard 
storm the king’s Tuileries Palace. 
They overthrew the bourgeois Com- 
mune and declared their own to be 
the government of Paris. With the 
masses in arms against the king the 
Assembly was forced to suspend the 
monarchy, recognise the sans-cu- 
lottes of the Paris Commune and lay 


plans for an election, with universal 


male suffrage, to a new National 
Convention. 


In September the masses ran- | 


sacked the prisons, executing 1400 
monarchist clergy and nobility. A 
French army of regular troops backed 





up by armed peasants and broke all 
the aristocratic rules of war to beat 
the Prussians at Valmy. The new 
Convention met, abolishing the 
monarchy and inaugurating a new 
revolutionaqry calendar. Year One 
of the French Revolution had begun. 

All of this was carried out with the 
Girondins formallyin control. So was 
the execution of the King in January 
of that year. But by May of 1793 the 
majority of Convention deputies were 
ready to install the Jacobins. Under 
the pressure of an armed mass 
demonstration the convention ex- 
pelled and arrested the Girondin 
leaders. 


1793: Jacobinism and 
the masses 


In the last phase of the Girondins’ 
authority the Convention had abro- 
gated power from itself to an ex- 
traordinary* Committee of Public 
Safety in April 1793. It had already 
sanctioned the use of revolutionary 
terror with the execution of Louis 
XVI. With the fall of the Girondinsin 
May, the Jacobins had a ready made 
apparatus of extraordinary rule at 
their command. 

On coming to power the radical 
democratic Jacobins made very 
substantial concessions to the de- 
mands of the sans-culottes. Their 
new constitution of 1793 abolished 
the division between active and 





is 








passive citizens. It guaranteed the 
right to public assistance and to 
insurrection. The Jacobins rallied 
the sans-culottes to the war effort 
with a mass recruitment levy that 
changed both the social composition 
and level of political commitment of 
the French army. It stepped up the 
terror with the execution of Marie 
Antoinette and the discredited 
Girondin leaders. And it introduced 
a form of price fixing on basic com- 
modities . 

Yet the revolutionary bourgeois, 
as opposed to plebeian democratic, 
character of the Jacobins was also 
evident from the start. They aimed 
to resolve the dual power to the 
advantage of the bourgeoisie. The 
new Constitution was very quickly 
suspended. In September 1793 the 
number of section meetings allowed 
in a week was restricted to two. In 
the same month they arrested Jac- 
ques Roux, leader of the most egali- 
tarian wing of the sans-culottes— 
the Enragés. 

The manifesto of the Enragés, 
presented tothe Convention by Roux 
in June 1793 asked of the new Con- 
stitution: 

“Doesit proscribe speculation? No. 
Have you declared the death penalty 
for hoarders? No. Have you deter- 
mined in what consists freedom of 
commerce? Have you prohibited the 
sale of metallic currency? No. Very 
well, we declare before you that you 
have not done everything for the 
welfare of the people.” 

Of necessity the capitalist nature 





Is born 


THE FRENCH Revolution did not 
onlyinaugurate the political and eco- 
nomic rule of the bourgeoisie. It also 
sowed the seeds of socialism. 

The Enragé wing of the sans- 
culottes had been in favour of limits 
on holdings of private property. They 
argued that formal political equality 
was useless as long as economic 
inequalities allowed the wealthy few 
to make paupers out of the rest of 
society. Yet theyremained ultimately 
tied to the maintenance of private 
property, albeit in an egalitarian 
manner. Their direct democracy of 
recallable delegates also presaged a 
new kind of democracy, one that was 
accountable to the small scale pro- 
ducers themselves. 

Experience at the hands of the 
Jacobins, and even more bloodily, at 
the hands of Thermidorian reaction 
hastened the development of this 
tradition in a socialist direction. The 
Enrages protested at the Jacobins’ 
failure to effectively restrict the ac- 
tivities of the speculators and the 


rich. Such was the force of terror 
launched against sans-culotte democ- 
racy that many of the plebeian radi- 
cals failed to understand and even 
welcomed, the overthrow of Robe- 
spierre and St Just. 

One such individual was Gracchus 
Babeuf. With his paper, The Tribune 
of the People, he initially advocateda 
form of the agrarian law of ancient 
Sparta and Rome under which land 
holdings were periodically redistrib- 
uted by the state for the benefit of 
the poor. The Jacobin dominated 
Convention made advocating this 
agrarian law punishable by death. 
The experience of Thermidor fur- 
ther sharpened his thinking. 

Faced with declining living stan- 
dards and mounting repression the 
sans-culottes of Paris rose again 
against the Thermidorian bourgeoi- 
sie. In April 1795 there were mass 
demonstrations demanding “Bread 
and the Constitution of 1793”. In 
May the Parisian masses invaded 
the Convention, killed one deputy 
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of the Jacobins set them on a colli- 
sion course with the anti-commer- 
cial egalitarianism expressed by the 
Enragés . 

In March 1794 the leader of a 
radical group of atheists, Jacques 
Hébert, was arrested and executed 
to put an end toa campaign of mili- 
tant de-Christianisation advocated 
by a significant section of the Paris 
Commune. The guillotine, having 
defended the bourgeois revolution 
from the monarchist right, was now 
put to use to defend it from its sans- 
culotte base. 

While it has left its indelible mark 
on history the Jacobin regime lasted 
barely a year. Their regime was ini- 
tially embraced by the non-aligned 
mass of Convention delegates be- 
cause they could see no alternative 
to the emergency package that the 
Jacobins were proposing. They were 
doubtless correct. But it is an irony 
of history that the very success of 
their policies actually led to their 
own demise. 


1794: Thermidor 


Both inside France and abroad 
Jacobinism scored resounding suc- 
cesses. The Vendée and Lyons re- 
volts were put down by the autumn 
of 1793. By early 1794 France’s revo- 
lutionary armies were on the offen- 
sive outside the republic’s frontiers. 
By the spring of 1794 the Jacobins 
had started to physically close down 
the popular committees in Paris. 
Their policy of dampening down sans- 
culotte radicalism through a judi- 
clous mix of repression and conces- 
sion was bearing fruit. 

This raised a huge question mark 
over the need to press ahead with 
Jacobin policies. It was reflected by 
splits in the ranks of the Jacobins 
themselves with Danton challeng- 
ing Robespierre to relax the scale of 
the Terror and centralisation now 
that the dangers to the revolution 
were receding. The Dantonists were 
themselves arrested and executed 
by their erstwhile co-Jacobins around 
Robespierre and St Just. It was also 
reflected in mounting criticism of 
the Jacobins from the ranks of sans- 
culottes. 

Most importantly it was reflected 
amongst the mass of non-Jacobin 
delegates in the Convention. For 
most of them Jacobinism had been a 


and paraded his head on a pike as 
evidence of their seriousness and 
desperation. They were put down by 
a national guard made up of the 
wealthy, and by regular troops who 
occupied the sans-culotte areas of 
Paris. 

For Babeuf, the behaviour of the 
bourgeoisie in both its Jacobin and 
Thermidorian phases proved the ne- 
cessity of establishing “the commu- 
nal management of property” and 
“abolish private possession”. But 
working within the limits of sans- 
culotte radicalism his means for es- 
tablishing this were to prove uto- 
pian thinking. 

Working with ex-Robespierrists 
such as Buonarotti, he organised the 
“conspiracy of equals” who would 
secretly prepare the organisation of 
the seizure of power. That seizure, 
once successful, was then toinaugu- 
rate the “communal management of 
property” and generalised equality. 

The conspiracy was uncovered. 
The chief conspirators were arrested 
in May 1796, with Babeuflater being 
executed and Buonarotti deported. 
Yet it was the beginning of a new 
political tradition, one that had 
learnt that the bourgeoisie fought 
for their revolution for their own 
classinterests. ., 

It recognised that the interests of 
sacred private property effectively 
consigned the mass of society to 
oppression and exploitation. It rec- 
ognised that only by abolishing pri- 


vate property could the real liberty, 


pain to be endured to save the revo- 


lution in exceptional circumstances. | 


It had involved sacrificing power to 
the Jacobin dominated Committee 
of Public Safety. For them and their 
bourgeois constituency, it had meant 
stiff progressive taxation to fund the 
war effort. 

Hence the Convention delegates 
prepared to oust the Jacobins now 
the medicine they advocated no 
longer seemed necessary. On 27 July 


1794, in the month of Thermidor in | 
the revolution’s new calendar, a 


conspiracy organised a Convention 
vote to oust Robespierre and the 
Jacobins. Robespierre and St Just 
were executed the next day and such 
was the eventual social isolation of 
the Jacobins that the Parisian 
masses refused to heed Jacobin calls 
to rally to their defence. 

Jacobinism had saved the bour- 
geoisie’s revolution at home and 
abroad. It had resolved dual power 
to the direct benefit of the bourgeoi- 
sie against the sans-culottes. And 
not surprisingly the Thermidorian 
bourgeoisie now set out to use that 
power for the purpose they had in- 
tended it for in the first place, the 
benefit of themselves. A new terror 
was launched against radical revo- 
lutionists and sans-culottes. Price 
fixing was abolished along with the 
Paris Commune itself. All Jacobin 
restrictions on free trade were abol- 
ished, and a new constitution intro- 
duced that, once again, granted po- 
litical rights only to a prosperous 
minority. 

The Great French Revolution had 
destroyed the social, economic and 
political order of feudalism. It had 
ushered in a new order as a direct 


result of popular mobilisations in | 


town and countryside. It had been 
driven on and militantly defended 
by the sans-culottes at every key 
stage. Yetit was the bourgeoisie who 
were its ultimate benefactors. 

By 1794 all the impediments to 
the development of the capitalist 
mode of production had been de- 
stroyed. So too had the major chal- 
lenges to its political ascendancy, be 
they plebeian or aristocratic. At least 
temporarily the French bourgeoisie 
had stabilised its revolution. The 
masses would again and again be 
mobilised for the military defence of 


France against the aristocratic rul- | 
ers of Europe. But theirindependent | 


role in the French Revolution, which 
had begun with the storming of the 
Bastille and reached its highpoint in 
1792-94, was at an end. 


equality and fraternity of the major- 


ity of humanity be achieved. 
In so many ways Babeuf and 
Buonarotti were ahead of their times. 


The bourgeoisie could mobilise the — 
urban masses without fear that the | 
masses themselves would find a | 


consistent programme for their own 


liberation. Neither the small prop- | 
erty owning sans-culottes, nor acon-— 


spiracy of a dedicated few, could 


inaugurate the socialist transforma- 


tion. 

To this extent the early socialism 
of Babeuf and Buonarotti remained 
utopian: able toidentify its goal with 


no way to achieve it. It was only with | 


the victory of the bourgeoisie’s eco- 
nomic system that history gave birth 
to the social force with an interest 
and ability to carry out, the socialist 
transformation—the 
working class. 


It was this class which discovered | 


the writings of Buonarotti and those 
who followed him as it struggled 


amid the slums and factories ofearly | 


nineteenth century capitalism. 


And from the experience of the | 


early working class’ struggle, from 
the fight to separate the workers’ 
specific class interests from those of 
the bourgeoisie and petit bourgeoi- 
sie, Marx and Engels discovered a 


new, scientific socialism. In the | 


Communist Manifesto they outlined 
the only way to achieve the abolition 
of private property—the workers’ 
revolution. # 


oe 


industrial | 
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THE ELIMINATION of 
capitalism from China was 
never part of the pro- 
gramme of Mao and Deng 
Xiaoping’s “communist” 
party when they won the 
herojc struggle for na- 
independence 
against imperialism. In 
fact they wanted to keep 
capitalism and the “na- 
tional” bourgeoisie in ex- 
istence after 1949 but their 
project of peaceful co-ex- 


_istence with capitalism 
within their own borders 


— eee 


| 


soon proved utopian. Be- 
tween 1951-53 they were 
faced with an imperialist 
blocade—the barbarous 
war waged by the USA 
against Korea. This blo- 
cade posed the threat ofan 
alliance of Chinese capi- 
talists with the USA to 
overthrow Mao’s rule. The 
only way the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) could 
stay in power was to liqui- 
date capitalism within 
China. 

Although capitalism was 
overthrown in China between 
1951 and 1953 this was not 
done by arevolutionary work- 
ing class. On the contrary, 
the overthrow of capitalism 
was achieved by bureaucratic 
decree and expropriation, in 
many cases simply taxing the 
capitalists out of existence. 


Even then, the replacement 
of the capitalist market econ- 
omy by a nationalised and 
planned economy would have 





workers’ state 


been impossible without the 
existence and aidofthe USSR. 
In that sense, the Stalinist 
overthrow of Chinese capital- 
ism—even though on a reac- 
tionary anti-working-class 
basis—would have been his- 
torically impossible without 
the altered world reality 
brought about by the genuine 
workers’ revolution of 1917. 


& The butcher of Beijing, Deng 

Xiaoping. 

However, by systematically 
excluding the Chinese masses 
from any democratic political 
control whatever, the bureau- 
cratic overthrow of capitalism 
in China meant that the 
Peoples’ Republiic was a de- 
generate workers’ state from 
birth, whereas the USSR had 
undergone a long process of 
degeneration with the rise of 
Stalin’s bureaucracy. Overall, 





therefore, this was a cownter- 
revolutionary outcome for the 
Chinese and international 
working class. 


The overthrow of capital- 
ism left the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party presiding over a 
very backward and distorted 
economy. It was inadequate 
to the needs both of the popu- 
lation and of the state. Since 
that time there have been 
enduring divisions within the 
ruling bureaucracy over the 
methods to be used to develop 
the economy. 


All that has united them is 
acommitmenttomaintaining 
their own caste in power 
against all opposition. 
Throughout the many changes 
of policy the basic structure of 
the industrial economy has 
remained that copied from the 
Soviet Union during the first 
Five Year Plan. 


Central planning agencies 
laid down quantitative targets 
to be met by production units, 
a form of planning that was 
consistently more successful 
in heavyindustry than inlight 
industry. This achieved a sig- 
nificant increase in produc- 
tion and re-established an 
integrated economy which 
enabled Chinatoovercome the 
systematic poverty and disin- 
tegration which she had suf- 
fered under capitalism. 


Without workers’ control 
over aplannedeconomyit was 
impossible to mobilize the 
creativity and energy of the 
producers themselve so as to 
raise the population above a 
mimimum standard of living. 
Average livingstandards have 
changed little since the ’50s. 


The planned property rela- 


The Divided Bureaucracy 


— 


IN CHINA, the tensions ofthe 
deepening economic crisis are 
reflected within the bureauc- 
racy itself between those who 
wish to maintain, or re- 
strengthen, centralised plan- 
ning and those who wish to 
push further down the road of 
marketisation, a section of 
whom even favour the resto- 
ration of capitalism itself. 


These strategic poles within 
the bureaucracy cannot be 
simplified into a division be- 
tween an authoritarian anda 
liberalising wing within the 
bureaucracy. Itis not only the 
advocates of centralised plan- 
ning and control who oppose 
any real relaxation of political 
repression. So too do the 
marketeers. The proof of this 
is that Deng Xiaoping could 
order the bloody massacre in 
Beijing even while reaffirm- 
ing his intention to press 
ahead with market reforms 
and further openings for for- 
eign capital. 


Dictatorial Regime 
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The present crisis cannot 
be separated off from the se- 
quence of factional struggles 
which have centred on this 
problem of economic growth 
since the mid fifties. The Great 
Leap Forward of 1958-60 was 
an attempt by Mao to solve 
the problem voluntaristically, 
by mobilising and whipping 
the masses to greater effort, 
rather than through planning. 
It led to a huge drop in output 
in all sectors. 


The consequent famine was 
overcome by allowing a con- 
siderable degree of privatised 
production in agriculture and 
a return to centralised plan- 
ning in industry. In an at- 
tempt toreverse the social and 
political consequences of this 
“capitalist road” the Mao fac- 
tion resorted to controlled 
mass mobilisation against 
their opponents in the mis- 
named “Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution” from 1966 to 1969. 


So serious was the war 
among the factions of the 
bureaucracy that the Maoists 
were prepared to risk three 
years of increasingly inde- 
pendent student and working 
class activity for their own 
ends, a movement which des- 
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creasingly authoritarian rule 
of the ageing Mao and the 
“Gang of Four”. 


After Mao 


After the death of Mao in 
1976, the faction led by Deng 
Xiaoping fought to regain the 
leadership. Within the bu- 
reaucracy they reassembled 
many of the leaders who had 
been attacked during the 
Cultural Revolution but, at 
the same time they encour- 
aged the development of the 
“Democracy Wall” movement 
which came to a head in 1978/ 
9. With considerable precision, 
Deng utilised these two forces 
first to remove Hua Guofeng 
and then to repress the de- 
mocracy movement itself. 


The very existence of long 
term factions within the Chi- 
nese bureaucracy has made it 
necessary, as well as possible, 
for Deng to fashion his own 
distinct form of Bonapartism 
over the bureaucracy. With 
close links to the Army High 
Command, through the mili- 
tary commission that he 
chairs, and through the Polit- 
buro Standing Committee, he 
has fashioned the means of 
exercising his own rule over 
the party and state bureauc- 
racy. It is also a means for 
playing the different groups 
anc regions against one an- 
other when necessary. Deng’s 
control of the armed and secu- 
rity forees—the decisive lev- 
ers of political repression— 
has enabled him to defeat his 
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tions in China represent a 
historic gain that must be 
defended. They represent the 
abolition of capitalism which 
is a prerequisite of the transi- 
tion to socialism and commu- 
nism. However, in the hands 
of the bureaucracy these 
planned property relations are 
not used to create an evermore 
classless and egalitarian soci- 
ety. The necessary lifeblood of 
a planned economy—the 
democracy of the producers 
themselves—is systematically 
repressed. As a result, the 
planned economies stagnate 
and inequalities and privilege 
abound. 


Such is the crisis of bureau- 
cratic planning that affects all 
of the degenerate workers’ 
states with varying degrees of 
sharpness. 


The reaction of the ruling 
bureaucracies, first in Yugo- 
slavia, laterin China, andnow 
in the USSR, is to try to solve 
the problem through closer 
cooperation with imperialism 
and, most crucially, by re- 
creating market mechanisms. 
But by their nature market 
mechanisms tend to subvert 
the centralised political con- 
trol of the bureaucracy. For 
that reason, the Stalinists 
have, to a greater or lesser 
extent, tried to marry ele- 
ments of marketisation with 
their continued control over 
production through central- 
ised planning. 


But marketisation hampers 
centralised planning and con- 
trol even further; and at- 
tempts at centralised plan- 
ning, in turn, hamper the 
functioning of the market. 
Thus the crisis is deepened for 
these regimes. 





massacre on the streets of 
Beijing. 


Ten Years of Market 
Reforms 


In December 1978, the new 
leadership embarked on its 
strategy of overcoming the 
inefficiencies and rigidities of 
bureaucratic planning by re- 
introduction of the market. 
Privatisation of the communes 
led, initially, to a sharp in- 
crease in production. 


This success encouraged a 
similar policy in industry 
where, although state owner- 
ship was retained, individual 
enterprises were given greater 
freedom to trade and threat- 
ened with closure if they did 
not become profitable. Foreign 
capital was introduced exten- 
sively into China both by state 
borrowing and direct invest- 
mentin the “Special Economic 
Zones”. In industry, too, in- 
creases in production were 
registered in the first years of 
this programme. 


As well as opening the econ- 
omy to the market, the bu- 
reaucracy has to retain a cen- 
tral sector under its own con- 
trol. Without this they have 
no base in society and no 
means of enforcing their rule. 


The demands of the state 
sector conflict with the priori- 
ties of the “marketised sector” 
in industry. The procurement 
prices in agriculture are set 
below those of the market and 
this encourages corruption. 
Peasant production of indus- 
trial crops replaces food pro- 
duction for the domestic mar- 
ket. Accumulation of capital 








THE BEUJING Massacre of June 3/4 will be remeé 
international workers’ movement as one of the dec 
Century history, like the slaughter of the Communard 
in Russia 1905. It will be remembered not only as a 
reaction or even the heroism of those who fight it, 
hasten both vengeance and the eradication of the of 
can produce such monstrous inht 


social class differentiation 
amongst the peasantry and 
the emergence ofarich farmer 
“kulak” class. 


Rapid capital investment 
and incentive-bonuses stimu- 
late the highest rate of infla- 
tion since the Revolution and, 
at the same time, the “iron 
rice bowl”, the guarantee of 
employment toworkers which 
applies to over 96% of the 
industrial workforce, sets 
limits to the productivity tar- 
gets of the market sector. 
Commitments to overseas 
trade lead to shortages and 
bottlenecks in domestic pro- 
duction. In sum Deng’s stra- 
tegic objective, “TwoSystems, 
One Country’ is a utopia. The 
same state cannot defend both 
capitalist and post-capitalist 
property relations. 


Parts of the bureaucracy are 
more immediately dependent 
upon the state economic sec- 
tor than those sections in- 
volved in the market initia- 
tives. Thisis the material basis 
for the main factional divi- 
sions. But Deng’s strategy, 
which involves major conces- 
sions to the market but the 
retention of a powerful state- 
controlled sector, also has 
distinct regional implications 
because the coastal provinces 
are to be more “marketised” 
he | land. A fur- 





ther complication is that the 
Army High Command, which 
for historic reasons is closely 
integrated into the political 
leadership, is also strongly 
regionalised. 


“Liberalisation” 
Demands 


Throughout the Chinese 
economy, all attempts tocarry 
out the market strategy lead 
directly to conflict with the 
bureaucracy’s political and 
economic imperatives. This 
expresses itself in the de- 
mands, by those most closely 
identified with the market 
both within the bureaucracy 
and industry, for further re- 
laxation of state and party 
controls, for the separation of 
the Party from the State and 
for the introduction of politi- 
cal pluralism, which includes 
allowing parties openly organ- 
ising for capitalist restoration. 


As early as 1986, these 
demands had led to arenewal 
of the “Democracy Movement” 
amongst professionals and 
students. The General Secre- 
tary of the Party, Hu Yaobang 
was identified with this move- 
ment and, in January 1987, 
Hu was ousted and replaced 
by Zhao Ziyang -alsoa protégé 
of Deng. 
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The factional struggle, 
however, did not abate. By 
the Thirteenth Congressof the 
CCP, October 1987, the fac- 
tion in favour of further liber- 
alisation wasin the ascendant. 
It was backed by Deng who 
insisted that the campaign 
against the Democracy Move- 
ment had to be limited to the 
political sphere and should not 
be allowed to affect economic 
policy. 


Nonetheless, throughout 
1988 the economic problems 
of the regime multiplied and 
with them the depth of fac- 


tional divisionsin the highest | 


ranks of the bureaucracy. This 
culminated in the September 
1988 Party Plenum which was 
so evenly balanced as to be 
paralysed and unable to rat- 
ify the politburo’s proposals 
for radical price reform. 

It was this political vacuum 


which ensured the re-emer- 
gence of the “Democracy 
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FOR DECADES, faction fights 
within the Chinese Communist 
Party have been accompanied by 
bureaucratically controlled mass 
mobillsations and by attempts to 
manipulate spontaneous move- 
ments. The student demonstra- 
tions at the time of Hu’s funeral 
were called by the Democracy 
Movement under slogans calcu- 
lated to prevent charges of politl- 
cal disloyalty with the hope of 
pressurising elements of the bu- 
reaucracy. 


As the movement grew, sec- 
tlons of the bureaucracy no doubt 
hoped to try and use It to further 
thelr factional ends. However, the 
spontaneous strength of the move- 
ment and the enthusiastic support 
of the people of Beijing meant that 
there was never any possibility of 
the movement remalning within 
bureaucratically Imposed Ilmits. 


Although the People’s Dally con- 
demned the students for conspir- 
acy against the Party and the so- 
clalist system this did not prevent 
thelr central demands: for a free 
press, against corruption and for 
recognition of unofficial student 
organisations, from being taken 
up by students throughout China. 


By May Fourth, the anniversary 
of the first revolutionary national 
ist movement, the movement was 


Prospects for 
Political Revolution 


THE MASS mobillsations In China 
had the potential to become a 
political revolution. This was most 
sharply expressed by those con 
ponents of it that gave mass voice 
to egalitarian,antl corruption and 
antbprivilege demands.it repre- 
sented a mighty struggle agalnst 
the deeply privileged and secluded 
bureaucratic leadership and, very 
noticeably, against thelr offspring. 
Charges were almed at Li Peng as 
the adopted son of Chou En Lal, 
and at the opulent business career 
of Deng Xiaoping’s own son. 


Trotsky predicted that the po- 
litical revolution againnst Stalln- 
Ism would Initially take the form of 
struygle against bureaucratic privi- 
lege and political oppression. As 
in all revolutionary crises, the mass 
mobilisations and the organisa 
tions which they created were far 
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able to march tens of thousands of 
students Into Tlananmen Square 
without opposition from the state. 
These demonstrations were 
cheered by thousands of onlook- 
ers. In response to this, Zhao 
Ziyang announced that many of 
the Ideas of the students “coin- 
clded with those of the Party”. 
This was Interpreted to mean that 
Zhao, unlike Deng, was willing to 
tolerate the “Democracy Move- 
ment”. At the same time, after 
May Fourth, the movement sub- 
sided. Apart from Belda, most 
universities were re-opened the 
following day. 


This, however, proved to be a 
lull in the movement, not an end to 
It. Having taken stock of what 
they had achleved, the Beljing 
students decided to go further and 
to organise mass demonstrations 
at the time of the visit of Gor- 
bachev on May 15th. 


The Chinese bureaucracy was 
forced to change Gorbachev's 
schedules time and again because 
of the sheer scale of the mobilisa- 
tions, which now Included large 
numbers of workers and also pro- 
testing journalists who demanded 
the right to report accurately what 
was happening. It was in this 
context that the student hunger 
strike began and Tiananmen be- 
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The Democracy 
Movement in Crisis 


came permanently occupled by 
tens of thousands of students. 


In response to this, the Stand- 
Ing Committee of the politburo 
met on May 18th to discuss a 
proposal from Zhao that conces- 
sions be made to the students. 
The proposal was defeated. Zhao 
signalled his dissent by visiting 
the students In Tiananmen. This 
act broke the discipline of the bu- 
reaucratic caste and led to the 
downfall of Zhao. 


Li Peng, the Premier declared 
martial law In Beljing the following 
morning. Within hours an esti- 
mated one milllon people had 
occupled central Beijing, when 
troops tried to enter the centre 
they were forced back. On the 
same day, as strikes paralysed the 
capital, the Autonomous Workers’ 
Organisation was founded In Bel- 
Jing. 


Preparation for 
Repression 


For the next two weeks a stale- 


| mate existed between the stu- 
| dents in Tlananmen and the deeply 


divided bureaucracy. Increasing 


fraternisation between troops and 
protesters led to the removal of 


& the troops from central Beljing. 
| Rumours abounded of splits In both 


Sees the army and the bureaucracy as 
' = strikes spread throughout China. 


By the weekend of May 27/ 


’ i “ 28th, the student occupation of 


Tlananmen was beginning to sub- 


e Oe as f side and it appeared that a pos- 
Soaee Sible compromise had been 


“a reached between student leaders 


In Beljing and the bureaucracy— 
the troops would not be used If the 


%, = students wound down the demon- 


strations and ended the hunger 


, Strike. 


However, the arrival of provin- 


: clal students and the Increasing 


Involvement of workers In 


® Tiananmen revived the movement 


within a few days. It was this latter 


| development, in particular, that 


Ag is concentrated the minds of the 


ruling bureaucracy and determined 


== it to take decisive repressive ac- 





propriation on the part of the urban 
masses. In giving volce to their 
hatred of the bureaucracy’s mate- 


rial privileges they were also volc- 
ing thelr own anger at the extreme 
hardship of life for the overwhelm- 
Ing majority of the Chinese prole- 
tariat. 


The revolutionary potential of 


the movement was graphically 
demonstrated by the fact that it 
mobilised the mighty Chinese 
working class Itself Into mass 
strikes against the bureaucracy 
and the formation of Independent 
working class organisations. One 


of the most Important features of 
the entire crisis was the remark- 
able uniformity of the working class 
response to the Beljing Massacre 
throughout the major cities of 


China. Very Importantly, we also 
saw the formation of Joint worker- 
student organisations of an open, 
and later underground, character. 


For these reasons we recognise 
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the Stalinist bureaucracy. It has 
created a river of blood between 
the Chinese workers and their 
murderous Stalinist rulers. For that 
reason It has the potential of play- 
Ing, for the Chinese working class, 
the role that the 1905 revolution 
In Russia played, despite its even- 
tual defeat, In forging the Inde- 
pendent class and political con- 
sclousness of the Russlan work- 
Ing class. 


Weaknesses of the 
Movement 


However, the movement also 
displayed profound weaknesses 
and contradictions that precisely 
prevented the political revolution- 
ary potentlal of the mobilisations 
being realised. 


As a movement Initially of the 
students and the Intelligenstsia It 
had neither the social nor political 
welght to mount a challenge to 
the bureaucracy that could de- 
stroy Its armed might and funda- 
mentally challenge Its political rule. 
Its non-proletarian character also 
meant that It posed an abstract 
demand for ‘democracy’ that was 
capable of having several mean- 
ings. 


In part, it involved demands to 
replace the existing Inner clique of 
the bureaucracy with a suppos- 
edly more democratic and less 
corrupt faction. Hence thelr sup 
port for Zhao against LI Peng. This 
could have allowed Zhao to use 
broad sections of the movement 
for his own ends in the burear 


On May 31st, leaders of the Au- 
tonomous Workers’ Organisation 
were arrested in Beijing and work- 
ers were publicly threatened and 
ordered not to support the 
Tiananmmen occupation. Strikes 
to protest at this took place and 
several thousand protesters dem- 
onstrated outside the Interior 
Ministry. 


The following day, troops ap- 
peared throughout central Beljing, 
they were unarmed but located at 
strategic Intersections and build- 
ings. On June 2nd, thousands of 
unarmed troops were marched Into 
central Beljing but mass demon- 
strations prevented thelr progress 
and most returned to thelr garrl- 
sons. 


The Bureaucracy’s 
Terror 


The scale of the opposition to 
troop mobilisations in Beljing, 
coupled with the nationwide 
growth of the democracy move- 
ment, convinced the core of the 
bureaucracy, the security services 
and the Army under the leadership 
of “paramount leader” Deng XI- 
aoping of the necessity for a ruth- 
less attack on thelr opponents. 


On June 3rd and 4th this took 
the form of the Beijing Massacre, 
In which the majority of victims 
were from the working class of the 
city who went to the defence of 
‘he students and workers protest- 


cratic faction fight. Such demo- 
cratic Illusions also bred crippling 
Illusions In the Peoples Liberation 
Army Itself—the calamitous bellef 
that the ‘People’s Army’, would 
never attack the ‘People’. 


Notions of ‘people's power’ led 
to the false hope of ousting of the 
present party leadership through 
the moral pressure of mass pas- 
sive occupation of Tlananmen 
Square, followed by the hunger 
strike to which the population In 
general, as the ‘people’, were 
asked to give thelr visible, but still 
passive, moral support. Only when 
the movement faced stalemate and 
the hunger strike was abandoned, 
did the Jeadership of the move- 
ment begin to recognise, In a lim- 
ited way, the potential strength of 
the working class. 


But even then, the leaders of 
the Chinese ‘democratic move- 
ment’ viewed the general strike of 
the working class as an adjunct to 
thelr protests not as the only force 
that could effectively destabilise 
bureaucratic rule prior to Its Insur- 
rectionary overthrow. 


The dominant trends In that 
movement remained Incoherent 
notions of democratism. This was 
symbolised both by their enthusl- 
asm for Gorbachev and the con- 
struction of a “Statue of Liberty” 
in Tlananmen Square. 


For some sections of that move- 
ment, demands for democracy 
were also combined with demands 
for further marketisation and the 
ultimate restoration of capitalism 
in China. The very policies of Deng 





Ing In Tiananmen. In the days that 
followed this was extendeed 
across the country as general 
strikes and barricades expressed 
the outrage and the solidarity of 
the workers of China. 


Agreement 
Although factional 
disagreements must have 


contributed to the delay In 
Imposing this barabarous 
repression and also given cause 
for rumours of actual armed conflict 
between different army groups, 
there is no evidence of consciously 
directed armed actions of this sort. 
The decision to act nationally, and 
to utilise Inexperlenced troops from 
every section of the reglonally- 
based army contributed to the 
barbarism, but ultimately 
demonstrated the agreement of | 
the bureaucratic factions to the 
bloody suppression of the 
opponents of thelr dictatorship. 


Those factions who Initially op- 
posed this strategy were rendered | 
powerless by the determination of | 
the Deng faction. To oppose him 
could only have meant civil war 
and this would have Implied a 
choice between siding with an In- 
surgent working class or, In the 
longer term, with agents of capl 
tallst restoration, for example In 
Talwan. There was no group wil- 
Ing or able to make elther of these 
cholces. H 





himself In the economic sphere 
and the pressure of Imperialism, 
and Chinese capitallsm outside 
mainiand China, served to 
strengthen the pressure on sec- 
tlons of the movement to see the 
realisation of thelr democratic 
demands also In terms of hasten- 
Ing the restoration of capitalism In 
China. 


In truth, therefore, the move- 
ment was fundamentally Inade- 
quate to the task objectively posed, 
the overthrow of bureaucratic rule. | 
The armed forces remalned funda- 
mentally at the disposal of ruling 
bureaucratic regime, within whose 
top ranks the PLA generals are 
closely Integrated. Against that 
armed might, and the determina- 
tion of the ruling bureaucracy to 
hold on to power, passive protest 
in Its varlety of forms was abso- 
lutely bound to fall. 


There was not, and could not | 
have been, any section of the rul- 
Ing bureaucracy prepared to lead a 
mass struggle to put an end to bu- | 
reaucratic oppression and mate- 
rial privileges. None of the rival | 
wings within the bureaucracy have 
the Intention or the programmes 
capable of ending the materialhard- | 
ship and Inequalities suffered by 
the masses of China. 


This is not to say that the vic- | 
tory of the bureaucracy was inevl- 
table or that lessons cannot be 
learned from this round of struggle 
that can ensure victory In the next 
round of struggle. # 
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A PROGRAMME 
FOR VICTORY 


THE FOUNDATION of the 
autonomous workers’ or- 
ganisation on May 21st was 
animportant step forward 
for the Chinese working 
class and represents the 
awakening of genuine in- 
dependent cloass organi- 
sation. Yet its founding 
statement expressed hope 
in reform of the party and 
did not express its own 
class interests. 


The key to victory lay in 
mobilising the working class 
as an independent force which 
was hegemonicin the struggle 
tooverthrow the bureaucracy, 
instead of being dominated by 
the democracy movement. The 
strike wave of the working 
class could have been, and in 
future must be, the basis for 
creating workers councils 
(Soviets) in all the industrial 
centres. 


Such councils would bring 
together delegates from all 
major workplaces as well as 
from the workers’ districts of 
the cities and would take on 
the tasks not only of coordi- 
nating strikes and demonstra- 
tions but also imposing work- 
ing class control over produc- 
tion and distribution, trans- 
port, broadcasting and pub- 
lishing as well as the arming 
of the working class to defend 
itself. 


Such is the determination 
of the ruling bureaucracy to 
hold on to power that it was, 
and will always be, necessary 
for the working class to arm 
itself in organised workers 
militias. Those militias must 
be trained and prepared for 
direct military confrontation 
with the Stalinist regime 
in.order to defend their or- 
ganisations and destroy the 
ability of the ruling bureauc- 
racy to deploy its armed bod- 
ies of men. 


Fraternisation 


However, the working class 
has other weapons at its dis- 
posal to break up the mainly 
peasant PLA. It has the 
weapon of physical force to 
concentrate the minds of the 
armed forces as to which side 
they are on. It has the weapon 
of fraternisation to attempt to 
actively win the troops to its 
side. 


To focus its campaign to win 
over the rank and file soldiers, 
the working class needs to 
commit itself to support for 
the formation of soldiers’ coun- 
cils with the right to take their 
place alongside the workers 
_ in the Soviets. Those soldiers’ 
councils will become an active 
component in breaking the 
power of the central bureauc- 
racy, in arming the workers 
and in actively assisting the 
armed insurrection thatalone 
can put an end to bureaucratic 


rue. 


The successful political 
revolution in China requires 
that the working class takes 
up as its own, and he- 
gemonises, the struggies of 
Sey nom proletarian sectors of 


society and that it gives a 
proletarian class content to 
such demands as equality, 
democracy and political free- 
dom. Against corruption it 
must demand, and impose, 
Workers’ Inspection of all 
public, industrial and finan- 
cial dealings and appoint- 
ments. Against inflation it 
must demand a sliding scale 
of wages calculated by work- 
ing class organisations. 
Against economic dislocation 
and sabotage it must fight for 
workers’ control. 


It must take up in its pro- 
gramme the rights of Chinese 
youth and all sectors of soci- 
ety to an education system, a 
press anda media thatisfreed 
from the stranglehold of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy. 


To counteract attempts at 
“divide and rule” tactics, the 
working class must champion 
the granting of genuine equal 
and democratic rights to na- 
tional minorities. Equally vi- 
tal to working class unity and 
strength is the need to cham- 
pion all measures which liber- 
ate women from their inequal- 
ity and oppression and which 
socialise domestic toil. 


The Peasantry 


Of vital importancein China 
will be the linking of proletar- 
ian struggles with those of the 
increasingly impoverished 
poor and middle peasants 
against the emerging kulak 
and rural capitalist class pa- 
tronised and enriched by the 
policies of Deng Xiaoping. 
Indeed, Deng justified taking 
the risk of attacking 
Tiananmen by declaring that, 
“the countryside is behind us”. 


To destroy that solid sup- 
port, the proletariat must 
advance a land programme 
that will exploit the differen- 
tiation caused by marketisa- 
tion. This will, necessarily, 
vary in detail from region to 
region but its central compo- 
nent will be demands for state 
support for the poor farmers, 
expropriation of kulak land 
and mechanical equipment 
and turning it over to use by 
co-operatives; public works to 
employ the rural unemployed 
and the creation of worker- 
peasant commissions to over- 
see prices and deliveries to 
the cities. 


Only in this way can a class 
alliance be cemented which, 
after the victory of the politi- 
cal revolution, can make real 
the introduction of planning 
and more advanced tech- 
niques without either disad- 
vantaging or antagonising the 
mass of the rural population. 


Revolutionary Party 


In order to win the working 
class to such a programme it 
is necessary to build a revolu- 
tionary party in conditions 
that, while they will be ripe in 
terms of the potential for thou- 
sands of workers to be per- 
suaded on the basis of experi- 
ence, will also be extremely 


hazardous given the scale of 
brutality the bureaucracy is 
inflicting on working class 
militants in particular. How- 
ever, such is the popular 
hatred of the regime and such 
was the mass scale of the 
movement against it, that the 
bureaucracy can be challenged 
by a popularly protected un- 
derground revolutionary 
party. 


That party must steel the 
proletarian vanguard ready 
for the inevitable struggles 
ahead. Workers must be won 
to see the need for them to be 
organised independently and 
in order to lead. 


The best young intellectu- 
als must be won to that argu- 
ment, to strenghtening their 
links with the workers as their 
political priority and to the 
recognition that their pro- 
gramme must be one that is 
based on the needs and the 
struggles of the workers. 


Defend Post-Capitalist 
Property 


The alternative, particular- 
ily amongst the intelligent- 
sia, is that pro-capitalistideas 
will strengthen as the intelli- 
gentsia despairs of winning 
any democratic liberties ex- 
cept in conjunction with im- 
perialism and its agents who 
are, no doubt, already active 
in the fertile conditions cre- 
ated by Deng’s policies. 


Against thisitis vital thata 
re-forged revolutionary com- 
munist party defend planned 
property relations as the pre- 
requisite of developing China’s 
productive forces in a rounded 
way sufficient to benefit all 
the masses and to ensure ever 
greater equality and put an 
end to bureaucratic privilege. 


The bloody terror with 
which the bureaucracy reas- 
sertedits rule has solved none 
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in Dublin 


A Protest at Embassy Puoto sy Derex Speirs/REport 


of the fundamentalissues that 
led to the crisis of its rule. 


A retreat into autarchic 
national isolation and further 
state control of the economy 
offers no way out. It will meet 
with the apathy and resistance 
of Chinese workers, as will 
the attempt tostep up produc- 
tivity by bureaucratic decree. 
Even if this were accompa- 
nied by rapprochement with 
the USSR, involving greater 
trade, this would not haul 
China out of its present stag- 
nation. 


On the other hand, if the 
open-door policy isre-affirmed 
and deepened it will lead to 
furth disproportions and dis- 
tortions as experienced 
throughout the ’80s. 


If the open-door policy were 
to eventually allow the “capi- 
talist roaders” to undermine 
and defeat the Bonapartist 
leadership, in alliance with 
the chinese capitalists abroad, 
the Chinese masses would 
learn to their cost that capi- 
talism will not lead to pros- 
perity for them. 


China, back under the yoke 
of capitalist imperialism, 
would not for one moment 
enjoy the democratic liberties 
and living standards of the 
advanced, imperialist, na- 
tions. On the contrary she 
wouldrapidly beplunged back 
into the desperate poverty, 
starvation andnational disin- 
tegration that she suffered in 
the Twenties and Thirties. Her 
present population, a quarter 
of humanity, could not sur- 
vive a free market and an open 
door for the goods of the impe- 
rialists. 


It is the experience of, for 
example, the Latin American 
countries under “liberal eco- 
nomics” that would await her, 
not that of North America or 
Western Europe. Similarly, 
aspirations towards political 
freedom and “democratic 
rights” will never be fulfilled 
by areturn to unbridled capi- 
talism. In China, the masses 
would find themselves denied 
virtualy all rights as is the 
case throughout most of the 
semi-colonial world. 


The only road to politi- 
cal and social emancipa- 
tion is the road of over- 
throwing the bureaucracy, 
the road of political revo- 
lution. & 
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For a Hong 
Kong Workers 
Commune 


THE EVENTS in China and 
the repercussions in 
Hongkong threaten serious 
problems for the British rul- 
ing class (similar problems 
face the Portuguese and 
Macao authorities). 


While spouting about ‘com- 
munist dictatorships’ and the 
need for “freedom and democ- 
racy’ the British imperialists 
have happily denied the 
masses of Hongkong even the 
semblance of democracy for 
150 years. The 1984 Sino-Brit- 
ish Joint Declaration agreed 
by Thatcher with Deng Xiaop- 
ing was an agreement made 
between the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy and the British Tories 
over the heads of the 
Hongkong workers. It aimed 
a ‘smooth’ handover of a capi- 
talist Hongkong to Chinese 
rule. The CCP offered long- 
term guarantees for contin- 
ued capitalist exploitation 
while continuing the denial of 
even basic bourgeois demo- 
cratic rights to the people of 
Hongkong before or after 1997. 

The mass demonstrations 
and General Strike Protest 
involving over a million 
Hongkong people out of a 
population of 3.25 million 
(actions themselves illegal 
under the Hongkong Public 
Order Ordinance!) have shat- 
tered the Deng-Thatcher 
agreement and thrown the 


Hongkong capitalists into 
disarray. The so-called ‘pro- 
democracy movement” in 
Hongkong, a largely petit- 
bourgeois-led movement, 
which calls for only half the 
Legislature to be elected by 
1997, is similarly in danger of 
being overtaken by events. 


Revolutionary communists 
must seize the opportunity to 
build a movement which not 
only mobilises concrete soli- 
darity with mainland Chi- 
nese students and workersbut 
also aims at destroying the 
Deng/Thatcher agreement 
and mobilising the Hongkong 
workers for power. 

@ Down with the Deng- 
Thatcher Agreement! 


@ Notoa Capitalist Hongkong 
under a Stalinist Dictatorship! 


@ Immediate Elections to a © 
Constituent Assembly of 
Hongkong! One person one 
vote! 


@® Forward to the Kongkong 
Workers’ Commune! 


® Solidarity in Struggle with 
the Mainland Workers and 
Students against the blood- 
soaked Deng regime! 


@ For Political Revolution in 
China and the revolutionary 
re-unification of all China, 
including Hongkong, Taiwan 
and Macao, under workers’ 
democracy. @ 





Solidarity 


Action 
THE IMMEDIATE task of 
solidarity work is for the 
working clas movements 
throughout the world to 
take whatever action they 
can in solidarity with the 
Chinese students and 
workers. 


Cancel all trade union vis- 
its and exchanges with the 
chinese bureaucrats, fight for 
unions and federations to send 
aid and assistance to any au- 
tonomous workers and stu- 
dent organisations still func- 
tioning. Organise demonstra- 
tions against the continuing 
repression. While the imme- 
diate repression lasts, turn 
back Chinese ships and 
trade—for immediate work- 
ers’ sanctions. 


We reject all popular-fron- 
tist solidarity actions and do 


not participate in any joint 
action= with any bourgeois 
administration or any bour- 
geois figures or parties. We 
fight in the solidarity move- 
ments against any illusions 
that the imperialist govern- 
ments will aid the student and 
workers struggles in China. 
Their interests at the moment 
lie with Deng Xiaoping not 
the masses. We fight against 
any anti-communist tenden- 
cies which argue for an impe- 
rialist blockade of China as a 
means of restoring capitalism. 


For the right of every stu- 
dent from China to have auto- 
matic right of abode in the 
country in which they are 
studying if they request it. 
For the right of every citizen 
of Hong Kong to enter any 
country they so wish. 











THE MAJORITY of clerical 
assistants andclerical officers 
in the Civil and Public Serv- 
ices Union have a take home 
| pay of less than £120 a week. 
| That was the message coming 
over loud and clear at the 
CPSU annual conference re- 
cently. Contrary to the usual 
perception of civil servants as 
well paid individuals in cushy 
jobs, conference was told that 
some union members were 
| obliged to take on second jobs 
tosupport their families while 
others, in despair, had simply 
emigrated. 


The same workers have 
made big concessions in re- 
cent years through staff re- 
ductions, new schemes and 
services, redeployment andco- 
operation with new technol- 
ogy. In the Department of 
Social Welfare alone, the 
work-load has increased by 
25% in the past few years. 
Overtime has been reduced 
by 50% and noextra staff have 
been taken on. It goes without 
saying that despite savings of 
millions on the management 
side, staff have received a big 
fat zero in return. 


It’s not surprising then that 
- the theme of low pay and even 
_ lower morale dominated dis- 
cussion at conference.”We will 





The Unions 


CPSU: O’Dowd Two-Faced on Low Pay 


not tolerate low subsistence 
wages on an indefinite basis”, 
warned CPSU General Secre- 
tary, John O'Dowd. Then, 
almost in the same breath, he 
went on to add that the re- 
straint of the Programme for 
National Recovery would have 
to be accepted and that low 
pay would have to be tackled 
within “a wider framework”. 


O’Dowd praised ICTU for 
having secured “the best that 
could be negotiated” under 
this rotten deal which pegs 
wages to a mere 3% per an- 
num for three years, an effec- 
tive cut int ake-home pay. 


The CPSU Report on Low 
Pay (issued at the last min- 
ute—as were most conference 
items) provoked an angry 
response from one woman 
delegate who rightly declared 
that she didn’t need a glossy 
brochure to tell her how badly 
off she was! The Report links 
pay improvement to “ devel- 
oping a modern and efficient 
public service”. This has little 
to do with putting up a serious 
fight. 


The leadership know full 
well that the deterioration in 
public services is rather 
caused by gross underfunding 
and understaffing. 


An IWG activist success- 
fully proposed a motion at the 
CPSU conference which re- 
jected increases in PRSI de- 
ductions from public sector 
workers—as proposed in the 
1989 Fianna Fail budget. If 
implemented, this would lead 
to a straight pay cut of more 
than 4%. Eligibility for Un- 
employment Benefit would be 
used to undermine job secu- 
rity and would enable the state 
to force redundancy on public 
service workers. Conference 
clearly rejected those motions 
on PRSI which sought ‘com- 
pensation’ in return for ac- 
cepting the increases. 


DEAL RAILROADED 


The Head Office official for 
the CPSU branch in An Post 
threw his weight behind a 
productivity deal which sells 
out 62 posts for peanuts, but 
still falls very far short of the 
union’s policy of seeking re- 
grading forits members. Frus- 
trated by the refusal of mem- 
bers to toe the Head Office 
line and by their consistent 
rejection of the deal at a 
number of meetings over the 
year, Head Office brow- beat 
the Branch Committee into 
holding a secret ballot on the 
latest offer in isolation from 
collective discussion. An an- 


SIPTU’s Sham Democracy 


THE MERGER of FWUI and 
ITGWU was finally railroaded 
into legal existence by a postal 
ballot in May. Previous issues 
of Class Struggle described how 
the members were denied any 
chance to amend the terms of 
the merger and how IWG fought 
on the issue. 


The postal ballot was an 
object lesson in the kind of 
“democracy” planned by At- 
tley, Kirwan, Carroll etc. for 
the mass of Irish trade union- 
ists. In order to bypass the 
elected workplace representa- 
tives and any danger of rank 
and file debate, the unions 
posted rule-books and ballots 
to all members. But they 
couldn’t get home addresses 
for large numbers and were 





forced to fall back upon mail- 
ing individuals through their 
workplace address! 


Some activists who had at- 
tended all union meetings and 
handed in their most recent 
home addresses got no ballots 
because FWUI mailed them to 
old addresses. One such 
member in FWUI No.15 Branch 
got a new ballot sent out sim- 
ply on his word that he hadn't 
received the first, for there was 
no means of checking the truth 
of his claim. All ballots were 
unmarked and returned anony- 
mously. Such methods are wide 
open to corruption—another 
reason why decisions should 
be taken only at members’ 
meetings where the vote can 
be verified and checked by the 


members. 


Despite the postal campaign 
designed to “give every mem- 
ber a say” only 34,000 in the 
ITGWU, less than 25%, returned 
the ballots (about 35% in 
FWUI). Even this information 
had to be leaked because the 
union bosses would not offi- 
cially report how many votes 
were cast. So much for demo- 
cratic accountability to their 
members! 


Both unions reported large 
majorities in favour of the 
merger, with only about one in 
seven opposed. The opposition 
could have been far bigger but 
for the refusal of SWM to open 
up their anti-SIPTU campaign- 
front on a democratic basis In 


gry group of women members 
organized a petition of their 
co-workers and forced the 
union to hold a meeting to 


debate the issues before this | 


“secret ballot”. 


An IWG activist organized 
an ad-hoc rank-and-file group 
of 20 activists who leafleted 
against the deal. Militant, who 
had called for a “broad left” in 
the union did not participate! 
The Branch officers then 
threatened to discipline com- 
mittee members who cam- 
paigned among their own 
members against their “ma- 
jority” recommendation. 


What is needed now is a 
fighting rank and file move- 
ment to force the leadership 
to actively pursue the de- 
mands of the members, in- 
stead of paying lip service to 
them every year at conference. 
It must fight for the most 
complete control over all deals 
by democratic workplace 
meetings. It must seek to 
make all official subject to 
election and recall by the 
members. 


It must challenge the 
productity drives that reduce 
job levels. It must build 
alliances across the public 
sector to ditch the Programme 
for National Recovery. @ 


March. They drew no activists 
around it; and when IWG there- 
fore initiated an open demo- 
cratic campaign in April the far 
left boycotted it. 


It was only after the union 
conferences in April that the 
Militant Tendency revealed that 
they actually gave critical 
support to the merger. Never- 
theless they kept their heads 
down and gave no direction to 
workers on how to vote! 


However small the minority 
which might have been mobi- 
lised against the merger, a joint 
open campaign would have 
been an invaluable nucleus for 
the rank and file movement so 
desperately needed now. For 
in the SIPTU leaders have freed 
themselves even from the for- 
mality of accountability to an- 


nual conferences for several 


years to come. @ 





WHAT THE LEFT SAID ABOUT CHINA 


THE Socialist Workers’ Move- 
ment, a week before the Bei- 
jing massacre, held a public 
meeting at which China was 
presented as a “state-capital- 
ist” society where the tasks of 
the workers were “just the 
same as in any other capital- 
ist country such as France”! 
Polemical exchanges with 
IWG speakers from the floor 
(and from Militant) sharply 
polarized the 
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of 150 gathered at the Chi- 
nese embassy. It was a spirit- 
less event. A contingent of 
Chinese students sat down in 
silence and the organizers 
(SWM principally) apparently 
yielded to this pressure for a 
“dignified” protest. 


When IWG members began 
to give out a leaflet, an Irish 
religious activist demanded 
that we should not distribute 
“this shit”. The IWG told him 
im no uncertain terms that on 
thas demonstration for demo- 
ei rights in 
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wince SWM began by inviting 
a Chimese student to their 


megaphone 


A spokesperson from Mili- 
tant was allowed to speak 
briefly and also the TCD 
Student Union president. 
When IWG then asked for two 
minutes to make a brief con- 
tribution, however, SWM re- 
fused adamantly. So much for 
democracy at arally for prole- 
tarians and students mar- 
tyred for democratic rights! 


The IWG speaker had 
planned to simply call for a 
united-front committee of the 
left to organize ongoing soli- 
Garity. 'é mace this call at 

se subsequent Militant pub- 
Se meeting. but neither they 
ones iis owm sectarian 
ane ms 
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Miitent beld a second 
100 came to 
hear Stephen Jolly’s moving 
eyewitness account of the 
massacre. Jolly claimed that 
a situation of “dual power” 
existed in Beijingin which the 





Stalinist bureaucracy could 
have been ousted peacefully 
by the proletariat! 


Militant’s articles and 
speeches on China have in 
general similarly evaded the 
argument thatan armedrevo- 
lutionary strategy and tactics 
are necessary tooverthrow the 
bureaucracy. For Militant all 
these things are to be left 
implicitin the simple abstract 
formula of establishing 
“Lenin’s four conditions to 
guarantee worker’s democ- 
racy’. In other words, the po- 
litical revolution is to be 
achieved in the struggle fora 
set of reforms — just like the 
tasks of social revolution 
against capitalism, in Mili- 
tant’s propaganda within the 
Labour Party 


Such a view of political revo- 
lution against the Stalinist 
bureaucracy has nothing in 
common with the tradition of 
Trotsky who ruled out the 
possibility of reforming the 
Stalinist state — “the bona- 
partist caste must be 


smashed™ O 
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ARGENTINIAN SOLIDARITY 


| RUNAWAY INFLATION in Argentina has led to looting on a 
mass scale. For some workers this has been the only way that 
they could get essentials such as food. Unrest has led to a gov- 
ernment clampdown and mass arrests of workers. The govern- | 
ment have targeted the left and trade unions and over a 
thousand prisoners are still being held, including members of 


| the MAS and Politico Obrero. 


The MAS organisation has had its offices closed down and it 


| has been forced to operate semi-legally. Members of the MRCI 


have been involved in solidarity action. In France, Pouvoir 
Ouvrier joined an 80 strong picket of the Argentinian embassy 
in Paris called by Latin American organizations. In Britain, 
Workers Power has been involved in the setting up of the Cam- 
paign for Argentinian Political Prisoners. The committee or- 
ganized a picket of 40 people outside the Argentinian embassy 


to protest about the arrests. 


INTERVENTION IN BUDAPEST 


OUR AUSTRIAN section, the Arbeiterstandpunkt (ASt)inter- | 
| vened in the mass demonstrations at the re-burial of Imre 


Nagy in Budapest where they distributed 3,000 copies of the | 
MRCI’s first leaflet in Hungarian. The ASt have also had a 


high-profile intervention into student union elections, selling 


| more than 400 copies of their paper. ASt comrades also at- 


tended the 400-strong demonstration in Vienna in solidarity 
with the Chinese workers and students, selling over 100 copies 
of their paper which focussed on the Chinese events! 


The ASt is in the final stages of fusion discussions with the 
Socialist Alternative group in Salzburg after a number of 
months’ work towards programmatic agreement between the 
two groups. A fusion conference will now resolve all remaining 
questions by majority vote. We send the conference our greet- 


ings. # 


IWG SPEAKS IN PARIS 


THE ANNUAL Lutte Ouvriére (LO) Féte which took place 
outside Paris in May drew some 30,000 people according to the 
organizers. The MRCI andits French section, Pouvoir Ouvrier, 
organized a lively participation with two forums—one on the 
“Fourth International”, the other one on Ireland. Specially pro- 
duced for the Féte were an eight page newspaper edition of 
Pouvoir Ouvrier which sold well and a pamphlet (in French) | 
containing a defence of the anti-imperialist strugglein Ireland | 


several thousand members. 


in reply to a recent article in the international journal of LO, 
| which is the biggest “Trotskyist” organisation in France with 


The Féte organizers saw fit to schedule the IWG’s forum on 
Ireland at the same time as their own presentation onthesame | 
issue, despite these being the only two discussions on Ireland 
at the Fate. The IWG offered to cancel its forum in return for 
equal debating time in a joint forum, but LO refused, demon- 
strating the shallowness of their commitment to democratic 


debate. 


JUNE MRC! DELEGATE 


MEETING 


THE MAIN item was China and an extensive resolution was 
adopted dealing with the nature of the Chinese state, the roots 
of the present crisis, the role of imperialism, as well as exam- 
ining how the Chinese working class can come to power. This | 
resolution will be published in the third issue of Trotskyist | 
International which will be out in Jyly. It will also contain the 
English version of the IWG’s reply to Lutte Ouvriére on | 
Ireland. The meeting also heard reports from MRCI sections | 


Autumn. 


and finalised preparations for the congress of the MRCI in 


TCD Anti-Fascist Action 


THE END-of-year student As- 
sembly in Trinity College Dub- 
lin in May drew a huge atten- 
dance who voted overwhelnm- 
ingly to condemn attempts by 
extreme right wing elements 
to celebrate Hitler's birthday, 
and also the thug attack on 
antHascist students which was 
organised by a student extren- 
ist. 


This success was the fruit of 


decisive action by the TCD 


Socialist Society in which Irish 
Workers Group, Anarcho-Com- 
munists, Sinn Féin and Labour 


members are active. Thousands | 


of leaflets were distributed on | 
the issue, including one to the 
Trades Council May Day dem- 
onstration. Regrettably the 
SWM students in TCD did not 
participate. They oppose the 
building of the Socialist Soci- 
ety as a forum for debate and 
joint action on the left. H 
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In the light of 
contemporary 
movements among 
the USSR’s non- 
Russian peoples John 
Hunt looks at Lenin’s 
strategy on the 
national question and 
how he defended their 
legitimate rights 
against Great Russian 
bureaucratic bullying. 


FROM THE Baltic coast to the 
Caucasus the past years have seen 
a mounting tide of mobilisation of 
the national minorities of the 
USSR. Demands have been made 
for the right to veto central legisla- 
tion, for greater economic inde- 
pendence for the republics and 
even, in certain instances, for 
separation from the USSR itself. 
As the bloody fighting between 
Armenians and Azeris has shown, 
and as the anti-semitic great Rus- 
sian chauvinism of Pamyatreveals, 
nationalism has a deadly poten- 
tial for dividing the Soviet work- 
ers. It has the potential for divert- 
ing them from settling accounts 
with the ruling bureaucracy. But 
given the Russification of political 
and cultural life in the USSR, and 
given that certain republics were 
incorporated into the USSR 
against the will of their peoples, it 
should come as no surprise that 
the relaxation of the police dicta- 
torship should result in the re- 
emergence of demands for national 
democratic rights against the Sta- 
linist legacy of Russification and 
bureaucratic centralisation. 


Explosive 


In truth the national question in 
the USSR threatens to be one of 
the most immediately explosive 
issues confronting the architects 
of bureaucratic reform in the 
USSR. It threatens to divide the 
bureaucracy itself along national 
lines. 

With that in mind, and in the 
face of mounting nationalist pres- 
sure, Gorbachev has announced 





plans for an extraordinary Cen- 
tral Committee plenum to address 
the question of the relations be- 
tween the nationalities of the 
USSR. For the revolutionary com- 
munists fighting for a programme 
of political revolution it is equally 
necessary to know how to handle 
national antagonisms which can 
easily become the mobilising ide- 
ology of social counter-revolution 
and capitalist restoration. 

In that light it is timely and nec- 
essary to look again at the nation- 
ality policy of the Soviet state in its 
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against the signs of Stalinist bu- 
reaucratic degeneration that mani- 
fested themselves initially in the 
sphere of national relations in the 
Soviet state. 

In the multi-national Tsarist 
Russian empire, where only 43% of 
the population were Great Russians, 
the Bolsheviks had programmati- 
cally committed themselves to de- 
fending the right of nations to self- 
determination up to, andincluding, 
the right to form their own separate 
state. However, they combined this 
with a tireless battle for the unity of 
the working class internationally. 
They set themselves against all 
those aspects of nationalism that 
pitted workers against each other 
to the benefit of the exploiting 
classes. 

They did not in the slightest de- 
gree advocate that the working class 
of the Russian Empire should be 
dispersed into a series of separate 
states. As Marxists they realised 
that the productive forces could be 
most effectively developed on the 
basis of a centralised plan and the 
maximum international co-opera- 
tion and division of labour. The 
proliferation of small states would 
run counter to this prerequisite of 
socialist advance. 

However the Bolsheviks were in 
favour of that co-operation being 
secured on the basis of the complete 
equality of peoples and voluntary 
agreement. The November 1917 
“Declaration of the Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia” declared that 
Tsarist oppression was being re- 
placed by the “voluntary and sin- 
cere alliance of the peoples of Rus- 
sia” and included “the right of the 
peoples of Russia to free self-deter- 
mination, up to secession and the 
formation of an independent state”. 


Voluntary 


The “voluntary and sincere alli- 
ance” took a number of forms in the 
early Soviet state. In Finland and 
Poland, in 1917 it took the form of 
recognising their right to form inde- 
pendent states. In Estonia and 
Latvia it saw the creation of inde- 
pendent Soviet republics in 1918. 

In Great Russia itself it took the 
form of a federation (the RSFSR) 
within which non-Russians were to 
have their own autonomous regions. 
An autonomous workers’ commune 
of Germans of the Volga was estab- 
lished. There were to be autono- 
mous republics within the Russian 
federation for Kazakhs, Kalmyks, 
Bashkirs and Tartars. 

However the early nationalities 
policy of the Soviet state was en- 
gulfed by German advances in late 
1917 and by imperialist interven- 
tion in 1918 aimed at destroying the 
young workers’ state. The policy was 
inevitably and necessarily subordi- 
nated to the struggle for the work- 
ers’ state’s very survival—‘“the 
safety of the revolution is the su- 
preme law”. 

What this could mean in practice 
was first demonstrated in the 
Ukraine and then in the Caucasus. 
It is a picture complicated by the 
fact that the proletariat in each of 
these regions was disproportion- 
ately Russian. The Ukraine’s larg- 
est industrial town, Kharkhoy, for 
example, was predominantly Rus- 
sian. It was the peasantry who made 
up the bulk of the non-Russian 
nationalities in these regions. 


Ukraine 


In the Ukrainein 1917 petit bour- 
geois nationalists with their own 
council—the Rada—declared them- 
selves to be an autonomous republic 
in June and in November to be the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic. At 
least initially it identified itself as 
part of a larger federation of “equal 
and free peoples”. It existed along- 
side soviets, particularlyin Kharkov, 
which had failed to seize power in 
line with their Russian, Estonian 
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The Soviet Nationalities 
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Russian soviet state nevertheless 
recognised the Ukrainian Rada. 
However the Rada was pre- 
pared to court the backing of 
armed counter-revolution andim- 
perialism in order to assert itsin- 
dependence. It allowed the White 
General Kaledin to assemble his 
troops on their territory while 
preventing RedArmy movements 
against him. When asked to de- 
sist by the soviet state the Rada 
called for French support and, in 
February 1918, actually calledin 
German military forces. 

In this situation, with the 
Ukraine becoming a bastion for 
international counter-revolution 
and with the persistence of ele- 
ments of dual power in the cities 
the Red Army had no alternative 
but to defend the Russian work- 
ers’ state and the Ukraine’s work- 
ers by entering the Ukraine in 
force. 

With the collapse of the Ger- 
man army they were able to en- 
sure the creation of a Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic by March 1919. 
It was held intermittently until 
Bolshevik victory in the Civil War 
by late 1920. 

A similar picture emerged in 
the Caucasus. The Turks occu- 
pied Azerbaijan andArmenia. The 
Britis] intervened to seize 
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the oil rich Baku area. In Georgia 
a soviet based government led by 
Mensheviks also secured aid from 
German imperialism and, once the 
German war machine collapsed, 
looked to the Second International 
to prop them up as an anti-Bolshe- 
vik base. 

In September 1920 they invited 
Kautsky, Vandervelde and 
MacDonald to Georgia as proof of 
their willingness to be the launch- 
ing pad for an anti-Bolshevik cru- 
sade by Anglo-Frenchimperialism. 

In February 1921 the Red Army 
entered Georgia, overthrew the 
Menshevik regime and oversaw 
the foundation of a Georgian so- 
viet regime. Again the right to self- 
determination was subordinated 
to the defence needs of the fledgling 
workers state. 

That Georgia’s national rights 
had been violated was entirely due 
to the military needs of the Soviet 
state. It was in no way due to any 
programmatic commitment to 
using the Red Army as an alterna- 
tive to international proletarian 
revolution as the means of spread- 
ing socialism. In factifone looks at 
the major Bolshevik lexicon of the 
time—the ABC of Communism by 
Bukharin and Preobrazhensky— 
it actually defends the right of a 
nation with a bourgeois govern- 





ment to separate from “a nation 
with a proletarian regime” should 
its workers so wish it. 

“Even in this case it would be 
better to allow the proletariat of 
the separating land to come to 
terms with its own bourgeoisie, for 
otherwise the latter would retain 
the power of saying ‘It is not I who 
oppress you, but the people of such 
and such a country’.” 

While communists oppose such 
a severance, Bukharin and 
Preobrazhensky with Lenin’s sanc- 
tion recommend that communists: 

“Act as a mother acts when she 
allows her child to burn its fingers 
once that it may dread fire ever 
more.” 


Stability 

It was only as the intervention- 
ist armies were driven out that a 
pattern of order and _ stability 
emerged in relations between the 
nationalities. The Britsh over- 
threw the soviet republics in Esto- 
nia and Latvia in 1919. In retreat 
they left behind them bourgeois 
governments which the Soviet 
state recognised by peace treaty in 
1920. 

These bourgeois governments 
posed no immediate threat to the 
Soviet state and the working class 


of these countries was not ready or 
able to overthrow them.As Britain 
withdrew from Azerbaijan a popu- 
lar uprising in Baku established 
an Azerbaijan Soviet Republic in 
January 1920. 

The pressing problem for Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks was what form 
of relations should exist between 
the autonomous republics within 
the Russian federated state and 
between that state and the Soviet 
republics of the Ukraine, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, White Russia and 
Armenia that had been established 
by 1921. 

It had been the case that, as 
much as possible, military re- 
sources had been centralised dur- 
ing the Civil War out of stark ne- 
cessity. In 1920 and 1921 that 
centralisation was extended by 
formal treaties between the repub- 
lics to move towards unifying 
communications, foreign trade, 
economic activity and finance. 
Those treaties were entered into 
voluntarily and between formally 
equal parties. 

It is with the growing effects of 
the isolation and bureaucratic 
degeneration of the Russian Revo- 
lution that we begin to see the 
erosion of the principle of volun- 
tary union and mutual respect 
between equals. 

In 1921 Lenin himself floated 
the idea of economically fusing the 
three Caucasian republics. The 
Georgian party objected, defend- 
ing its existing independence 
within the Soviet system, and in 
particular objecting to what they 
termed the pro-consular way that 
a henchman of Stalin, the People’s 
Commissar for Nationalities, 
Ordzhonokidze, had conducted 
himself towards them. The Geor- 
gians posted guards on their fron- 
tiers andinsisted on residence per- 
mits. 


Premature 


It speaks for Lenin’s profound 
sensitivity on the national ques- 
tion that heimmediately concluded 
that the plan was, in all probabil- 
ity, premature. It needed a cam- 
paign of persuasion and argument 
to secure its voluntary endorse- 
ment by the Georgian communists, 
let alone the Georgian people as a 
whole. 

The deeply ingrained national 
rivalries in the Caucasus could not 
be overcome by bureaucratic dic- 
tat, as recent events have all too 
vividly demonstrated. 

Disregarding Lenin’s views 
Ordzhonokidze and Stalin pressed 
on with their plans to merge the 
three Caucasian governments with 
the formation of a Transcaucasian 
Soviet Republic in March 1922. 

In the summer of that year the 
Politburo established a commis- 
sion, under Stalin, to draw up 
proposals for further regularising 
relations between the RSFSR and 
the other republics. It came up 
with a Russian centred plan for 
merger in the form of the so called 
“autonomisation plan”. 

Under the proposal the non- 
Russian republics were to be in- 
corporated in the Russian Soviet 
Republic as “autonomous repub- 
lics” with the Russian government 
as their central government. Once 
again the Georgians, and a little 
later the Ukrainians rejected the 
proposal for one government for 
all. As the Georgian Central Com- 
mittee put their case: 

“We regard the unification of 
economic endeavour and of gen- 
eral policy indispensible, but with 
all the attributes ofindependence.” 
Lenin opposed the autonomisation 
plan in what was one of the last 
struggles of his life. 

Instead he proposed “a federa- 
tion of republics enjoying equal 
rights” in a “formal union with the 
RSFSR, in a Union of Soviet Re- 
publics of Europe and Asia”. that 
union was to be presided over by a 


Federal Council of People’s Com- 
missars.As Lenin, nowill, summed 
up his own deep concern on this 
issue in a letter to Kamenev: 

“Comrade Kamenev! I declare 
war to the death on dominant- 
nation chauvinism. I shall eat it 
with all my healthy teeth as soon 
as I get rid of this accursed bad 
tooth. It must be absolutely in- 
sisted that the Union Central 
Executive Committee should be 
presided over in turn by a 

Russian, 

Ukranian, 

Georgian. 

Absolutely! 

Yours, Lenin.” 


Degeneration 

Anditis evidence of Stalin’s early 
degeneration that when Kamenev 
passed him a note in a Politburo 
meeting saying “Ilyich is going to 
war to defend independence’, his 
response was “I think we should be 
firm with Lenin” and the circula- 
tion of a memorandum accusing 
Lenin of “national liberalism”. 

Notwithstanding Lenin’s oppo- 
sition Stalin and Ordzhonokidze, 
even despite or because of being 
Georgians themselves, proceeded 
to ride roughshod over the Geor- 
gian communists. Under the false 
pretext of abiding by democratic 
centralism the latter were not al- 
lowed to clarify their objections to 
the plan in public. 

In August 1922 Stalin had al- 
ready informed Georgian party 
leader Mdivani that Russian gov- 
ernment decisions were binding 
on Georgia. When the entire Geor- 
gian central committee resigned 
over the refusal to permit them to 
join the union as a separate entity 
Stalin and Ordzhonokidze 
promptly appointed a new central 
committee. Ordzhonokidze even 
= sically struck a supporter of 

Adivaniatameeting. — 


“I declare war to 
the death on 
dominant-nation 
chauvinism, I 
shall eat it with 
all my healthy 
teeth as soon as I 
get rid of this 
accursed bad 
one.” 


Lenin’s last political battle was 
over Georgia and was an integral 
component of his attempt to forge 
a bloc of Bolshevik leaders against 
the process of bureaucratisation 
that was giving birth to such be- 
haviour. In his last testament he 
announced: 

“I suppose I have been very 
remiss with respect to the workers 
of Russia for not havingintervened 
energetically and decisively 
enough on the notorious question 
of autonomisation which, it ap- 
pears, is officially the question of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics.” 

He denounced the persistence, 
in the bureaucracy and the party 


of: 

“that really Russian man, the 
Great Russian Chauvinist, in 
substance a rascal and a tyrant, 
such as the typical Russian bu- 
reaucrat is.” 

Autonomisation, he argued was 
“essentially premature” and in- 
stead he proposed that it was nec- 
essary to persuade and prove the 
desirability of greater union rather 
than impose it. He continued to 
insist on a “Federation of Repub- 
lics with equal rights” with, ini- 





tially, union operating only in the 
sphere of defence and foreign af- 
fairs. Elsewhere he argued for the 
complete independence of the 
commissariats. 


Pact 


The desperately ill Lenin pro- 
posed a pact with Trotsky on this 
very issue: 

“T earnestly ask you to under- 
take the defence of the Georgian 
affair at the CC of the Party. That 
affair is now under persecution at 
the hands of Stalin and 
Dzerzhinsky and I cannot rely on 
their impartiality. Indeed, quite 
the contrary! If you would agree to 
undertake its defence, I could be at 
rest. If for some reason you do not 
agree, send me back all the papers. 
I will consider that a sign of your 
disagreement. 

With the very best comradely 
greetings, 

Lenin.” 

In March 1923 he wrote to the 
Georgian communists themselves: 

“From Lenin: Strictly secret to 
Mdivani, Makharadze and others. 
ce Trotsky and Kamenev. 

Esteemed comrades, I follow 
your affair with all my heart. lam 
outraged at the rudeness of 
Ordzhonokidze and the connivance 
of Stalin and Dzherzhinsky. I am 
preparing for you notes and a 
speech. 

With esteem, Lenin.” 

But shortly after Lenin suffered 
a major stroke that effectively 
ended his political life. 

As the nationalities of the USSR 
mobilise again it is vital that the 
working class of these peoples do 
not confuse the Great Russian 
chauvinist, bureaucratic central- 
ist, nationalities policy of Stalin 
with the policy of Lenin and revo- 
lutionary Marxism. 

Lenin was a bitter opponent of 
all that was base and divisive in 
nationalism. In the young Soviet 
state, once its borders were se- 
cured against intervention and 
internal counter-revolution dis- 
armed, he turned his fire on Great 
Russian chauvinism as the nation- 
alism of an oppressor, rather than 
oppressed, nation. 


Internationalism 

“Internationalism on the part of 
the oppressors of ‘great nations’, 
as they are called (although they 
are only great in their violence, 
only great as bullies), must consist 
not only in the formal equality of 
nations but even in an inequality 
of the oppressor nation, the great 
nation, that must make up for the 
inequality which obtains in actual 
practice.” 

With his internationalist goal 
set as a genuine union of liberated 
peoples Lenin understood that this 
could not be achieved by force. The 
workers of the once oppressed 
nationalities had totake their place 
ina free union persuaded that their 
cultural rights would be fully de- 
fended and persuaded that ever 
closer union met their most vital 
economic and military needs. 

Sixty five years of Russification 
in the guise of Soviet rule, now 
open, now concealed official anti- 
semitism, the brutal incorporation 
of the Baltic states into the USSR 
in connivance with Nazi Germany 
all mean that the national ques- 
tion has an explosive force in the 
USSR today. 

Only a new internationalist 
communist party that bases itself 
on the tradition of Lenin and 
Trotsky can ensure that this ex- 
plosive force is directed towards 
blowing up bureaucratic rule 
whilst at the same time preserving 
the social conquests of the workers 
of all the nationalities of the 
USSR.# 
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THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY MARXIST knows one thing 
about the Second International— 
that it betrayed the internationai 
working class in 1914 when most 
of its national sections actively 
supported the bosses of “their” 
own country in the First World 
War. The International called on 
its sections to replace fraternity 
with fratricide in the imperialist 
carnage. 

For many Marxists ambiguity 
towards the legacy of the Second 
international goes beyond disgust 
at the 1914 betrayal, however. 
With its July centenary doubts are 
likely to be deepened at the sight 
of Mitterand, Spring, Kinnock, 
Gonzales and Craxi celebrating a 


| century of social democracy. 


Yet the historic work of the 
Second Intemational is not the 
heritage of these reformist trai- 
tors. They have stolen it for their 
own purposes. What is the his- 
toric legacy of the Second Interna- 
oe and why do we lay claim to 
t 


After 1872, when the First In- 


| ternational disintegrated, Karl 


Marx and Friedrich Engels acted 
as a two person “international” 
co-ordinating their sympathisers 
In various countries. 

Their greatest initial success 


| was in Germany. By 1875 there 


Sa 





was a united Socialist Workers 
Party of Germany. It had an inade- 
quate programme and Marx and 
Engels were at first deeply worried 
about it. However a prolonged 
period of state repression and ille- 
gality (1878-1890) compelled its 
members to carry on underground 
work and made them much more 
receptive to Marxist ideas. 

By the late 1880s Engels had 
won and trained a generation of 
young leaders—August Bebel, Kari 
Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, Franz 
Mehring—to Marxism and to an 
intransigent pursuit of independ- 


| ent working class politics. 


To the new party these leaders 
brought their own genius for cen- 
tralised and disciplined organisa- 
tion and systematic propaganda 
via a regular press—both popular 
weekly (and later daily papers) 
and a monthly theoretical journal. 
After the conquest of legality in 
1890, the party, renamed the 
Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many (SPD), adopted a programme 
which in its theoretical basis was 
Marxist (Erfurt Programme 1891). 

Even before its legalisation the 
SPD played the leading role in re- 
launching the working class Inter- 
national in July 1889 in Paris. Two 
congresses of socialists met in 
Paris. 

They were attended by repre- 
sentatives from Germany, France, 
Britain, Russia, the United States, 
Austria-Hungary, Poland, Arger 
tina and other countries. Both 
Congresses called for a united 


| International and for an interna- 


tional celebration of 1 May as a 
day of intemational working class 
solidarity for a legally compulsory 
eight-hour day. 

1 May 1890 saw the first world- 
wide celebrations and greatly 


stimulated the moves forthe crea- 


tion of a united International 
Congress. It finally met in Brus- 
sels In August 1891, with 337 
delegates from 15 countries. 
Thereafter congresses were held 


| at Zurich (1893), London (1896) 





and Paris (1900). 
At the Paris Congress of 1900 
the “Revisionist Controversy” that 
had broken out in the SPD was 
internationalised and given a prac- 
tical importance by the “Millerand 
Affair”. The debate centred on the 
fundamental question of social 
revolution (Marxism) versus grad- 
ual social reform (Revisionism). 
The French Socialist Millerand 
had agreed to serve in a bourgeois 


ministry “in order to defend the 
Republic” against growing clert- 
cal and monarchist agitation. The 
SPD leaders with the Russians 
and militants from many coun- 
tries rallied to defend the revolu- 
tionary nature of the socialist 
programme against Millerand and 
his defenders Bemstein. 

Since Engels’ death in 1895 
Bernstein had degenerated and 
become an arch revisionist, de- 
veloping the evolutionary reform 
strategy and the tactic of taking 
office in bourgeois governments. 
In this international battle Rosa 
Luxemburg first came to the fore 
as the most theoretically devel- 
oped opponent of Revisionism. 

The Paris Congress also set up 
the Intemational Socialist Bureau 
made up of delegates of the major — 
national sections. Its job was to | 
convene the congresses and to 
seek to create unifled national 
sections in each country. 

The Congresses became ever 
larger and more authoritative | 
bodies. Although formally the 
national parties were not bound 
by discipline to accept decisions 
they almost invariably did. At the 
Amsterdam Congress (1904) 
Revisionism was condemned theo- 
retically and tactically. The tac- 
tic of the general strike was 
debated and colonialism and 
imperialism were condemned. 

At the Stuttgart Congress in 
1907 aGerman Resolution on the 
mounting war danger was suc- 
cessfully strengthened by Lenin 
and Rosa Luxemburg to include | 
the pledge: | 

“Should warnone theless break | 
out, it is their (socialist parties) 
duty to intervene in order to bring 
it promptly to an end and with all | 
their strength to make use of the _ 
economic and political crisis cre- 
ated by the war to stir up the 
deepest strata of the people and 
precipitate the fall of capitalist 
domination.” 

At Copenhagen (1910) and at 
the emergency Congress at Basel 
(1912) called in the middle of a 
war threat originating in the Bal 
kans the intemational pledged 
itself to make “war on war”. It 
made quite clear that the coming 
war in Europe would be an imperi- 
alist war, one which no socialist 
could support and which all par- 
ties should use to hasten the 
revolutionary downfall of capital 
ism. | 

This was the highpoint of the 
achievements of the Second In- 
ternational. lts gains for Marxism 
and the working class can be 
summed up as the creation in 
many countries of mass, central 
ised and disciplined political par- 
ties on a programme of class 
struggle for socialism and the 
carrying out by these parties of 
elementary Marxist propaganda 
and education. Wherever this was 
done, revolutionary communism, 
after 1917, made the greatest 
headway (Germany, Italy and 
France). Where it was not done 


(Britain, the USA) revolutionary 
communism remained weak. 

Inthe womb of the Second Inter- 
national, Marxism developed. In 
the hands of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Luxemburg it was developed to 
meet the needs of the new Impe- 
rialist epoch. Last but not least | 
the Second Intemational pledged 
itself to revolutionary struggle 
against Imperialism and war—a 
pledge its leaders shamefully 
broke—but which hundreds of 
thousands and then millions of 
proletarians came to realise was 
a betrayal. | 

These historic gains of the Sec- | 
ond Intemational are ours, to leam 
the lessons of and to defend 


against the descendants of the 
traitors of 1914. B 
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TROOPS 
OUT NOW! 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
this August the British 
army appeared in the 
streets of Ulster. Laugha- 
bly described by the La- 
bour government of the 
day as “peacekeepers” it 
soon became obvious that 
their major role was to 
smash the revolt of the 
anti-unionist masses 
against the Orange prison 
house of the Northern 
state. But the brutal ac- 
tions of the British army, 
beginning with the impo- 
sition of martial law on 
the Lower Falls in 1970, 
and internment in 1971, 
could no more quell the 
heroic determination and 
fighting spirit of the anti- 
unionist working class 
than their Orange prede- 
cessors in the B-Specials 
and RUC, 


With the paras’ massacre on 
Bloody Sunday in 1972, the 
revolt of the anti-unionist 
masses, spearheaded by the 
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Republican movement, had 
spread to the whole island 
and threatened the very 
foundations of political rule 
North and South. British im- 
perialism was forced to abol- 
ish the detested Orange 
junta at Stormont. 


The British army remains 
on the streetsin Ulster today, 
its role no different. The re- 
sistance of the Republican 
movement remains a still po- 
tent expression of the unvan- 
quishable will to rid Ireland 
ofthe forces of British imperi- 
alism among large sections 
of the anti-unionist working 
class in Derry, Belfast, Stra- 
bane, etc. But what is differ- 
entis that the mobilization of 
the masses in struggle on the 
streets has been completely 
subordinated by the Republi- 
can movement to its strategy 
of armed guerilla struggle by 
a minority . No matter how 
bravely they have fought 
against overwhelming odds 
in the last fifteen years, their 


struggle has not advance the 
anti-unionist masses one 
step beyond their victory of 
1972. 


For guerilla resistance has 
not deterred the daily, ran- 
dom acts of thuggery and 
brutality by soldier and po- 
liceman across the North 
against anti-unionists. It has 
not stemmed the brutal inva- 
sion and smashing of homes, 
the sealing-off of whole ar- 
eas, and the intimidation, 
search and arrest of anyone 
unfortunate enough to be in 
the wrong place at the wrong 
time. It has not prevented the 
jails filling with thousands of 
young men, lifted, brutalized 
and framed before juryless 
courts. It has not stopped the 
murder of those young and 
old, men and women, who got 
in the way of the “peacekeep- 
ers” as they prowled the 
streets of the nationalist 
community in search of “sub- 
versives’. 

And even when the mas- 
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sive explosion of support for 
the H-Block hunger strikers 
brought the masses once 
more onto the streets in their 
tens of thousands across the 
island, the lessons were once 
again ignored. The dead end 
of electoralism and “commu- 
nity politics” was added to 
the blind alley of the armed 
guerilla war. But it is abun- 
dantly clear that neither can 
break the logjam, as the re- 
sults of the recent local elec- 
tions in the North reveal 
where the SDLP continues to 
strengthen its hold over more 
and more of the anti-unionist 
masses. 


The lessons twenty years 
after the arrival of the British 
army are clear and stark. We 
need urgently to rebuild a 
real fighting mass campaign 
of struggle on the streets. Its 
immediate focus must be 
around the burning issues of 
repression which are a con- 
stant and daily blight on the 
lives of the masses—army 
and police terror, especially 
against the young, the Dip- 
lock courts and the whole ar- 
senal of repressive legisla- 
tion, extradition, _ strip- 
searching, discrimination 
against the minority in jobs 
etc. 


We need to recognize, too, 
after twenty years of unbro- 
ken resistance from the most 
exploited and oppressed sec- 


tions in the working class 


ghettoes of the North, that it 


is the anti-unionist working 





class as a whole, In Its facto- 
ries, shops, workplaces and 
communities that must be 
the bedrock of mass struggle. 


We must fight to build 
mass united action of work- 
ers, socialists and republi- 
cans mobilized not only in 
marches and demonstrations 
but most importantly and ef- 
fectively in strike action, ca- 
pable of hitting at the life 
blood of imperialist capital- 
ism—profit. Whatis urgently 


needed is a democratic open 
— of all activists to 
uild a fighting campai 

based on bare} pen ovkclace 
action committees 

®@ to build resistance toall at- 
tacks on nationalist commu- 
nifiesandrepublicans 


@ tofight all repressive leg- 
islation, extradition and Dip- 
lock and Special courts 


@ toopen up theroad of 
struggle for Troops Out Now! 








Shorts and Harlands 





DEFEND 


ALL JOBS 


FOR YEARS Northem Ireland 
has been exempted from 
Thatcher’s free market eco- 
nomics. But the decision to 
privatize Shorts and Harland 
& Wolffs clearly signal the 
end of this policy. 


The privatization’ _ drive 
means large scale redundan 
cies at both plants. According 
to Pat McCartan, the Vice 
Chairman of the ICTU, the im- 
mediate job loss threatened is 
likely to be 3,000 in Shorts 
and 1,500 in Harland and 
Wolff. In an economy where 
20% of the workforce is unem- 
ployed it is vital that every one 
of these redundancies be re- 
sisted tooth and nail. But if 
this is left up to the union offi- 
cials, defeat is certain. 


In Shorts, the union bureau- 
crats called off a threatened 
industrial action in April to en- 
ter negotiations. This was 
taken as a sign of weakness 
by the management who an- 
nounced their 700 redundar 
cies in the weeks after. 


And following the farce of 
shipowner Ran Tikoo’s bid to 
buy Harland and Wolff at a 
knockdown price to build his 
super cruise-ship, the union 
bureaucrats have backed a 
management buy-out—by the 
same management that has 
been slashing Jobs and cond- 
tions for years. 


Workers at Shorts and Har- 
land and Wolff must learn the 
lessons of these sell-outs. The 
militant minority must fight 
now to build a rank and file 
movement that makes its 
stand on the demands “No re- 
dundancies, cut the hours, not 
the jobs” and “Re-nationalize 
Shorts and Harlands under 
workers control with no com- 
pensation for the bosses.” 


The rank and file must fight 
to commit the union leaders to 
this platform of struggle, while 
having no illusions in them and 
while not holding back for 
them to act. And they must 
fight to link up with other 
workers In struggle against re- 
dundances and privatization In 
Ireland, north and south, and 
in Britain. 


But why should anti-union- 


ist workers support such a 
struggle? Afterall, the 
workforces of Shorts and Har- 
land have refused to oppose 
discrimination in their 
workplaces. In Shorts, 95% 
are Protestant and in Harland 
and Wolff, a little less. Both 
workplaces have an odious 
record of discrimination 
against, and sectarian harass- 
ment of Catholic workers. 


But what anti-unionist work- 
ers, North and South, must re- 
alize is that it is the British ru- 
ing class and governments 
and the labour movement bu- 
reaucracy that are ultimately 
responsible for the sectarian 
ism of the vast majority of 
Protestant workers. They have 
colluded with the unionist 
leaders in the maintainence of 
a sectarian dominated trade 
unionism for over half a cen- 
tury. 


Secondly, the beneficiary of 
privatization is the capitalist 
class in Ireland, Britain and ir- 
temationally. This class is the 
common enemy ofall workers. 


Thirdly, it is true that trade 
union struggle on its own will 
never resolve the national 
question and its most intense 
expression in the oppression 
of Catholics in the Northern 
State. But trade unionists and 
socialists can use the solidar- 
ity of joint struggle by Protes- 
tant and Catholic workers as a 
means of weakening the pro- 
imperialist ideology of the 
Protestant working class. 


it is this and this alone that 
will open up the prospect of 
proving to the Protestant 
workers in struggle that only a 
workers state in all Ireland 
can assure them of full em- 
ployment, a decent life and 
equality. 


@® For worksharing without 
loss of pay 


@ For workers control in the 
plants 


@ For a rank and file move- 
ment 


@® Re-nationalize Shorts and 


Harlands under workers con- 
trol with no compensation for 
the bosses B 


